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LITERATURE. 


Essays in Oriticiem. By Matthew Arnold. 
Second Series. (Macmillan.) 


We may regard this volume as a legacy of its 
distinguished author, who selected its con- 
tents for republication, as Lord Coleridge tells 
us in a prefatory note. Beside a snort 
address on Milton, apropos of the memorial 
window in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, which 
hardly calls for comment, we have the 
general preface to Ward’s ‘‘ English Poets,” 
special introductions to Gray and Keats, pre- 
faces to Selections from Wordsworth and 
Byron, and articles on Shelley, Tolstoi, and 
Amiel. 

Amiel, we learn, hardly deserved the gar- 
lands woven for his tomb by friends in France 
and England, who consoled themselves for his 
rather barren career by the late revelation of 
his subtlety, and even set him above De 
Senancour. 


** Non nostrum est tantas componere lites.” 


A half-hardy pessimist may turn cynic and 
eat his heart out quietly. A hardy pessimist 
will turn stoic and say he finds freedom in 
duty. A sensitive pessimist will turn Bud- 
dhist and seek escape through knowledge. 
The Hindus— who were all pessimists, all 
subtle, and all sensitive—differed much as to 
the way of deliverance. They all agreed 
that we need to be delivered from our works, 
not by our works. Granting that they all 
were wrong, is there anything profitable to 
be said of or to a clever man who cultivates 
himself into a state of fastidious incompe- 
tence? Perhaps it is the best he can do— 
especially if he seems to emerge, after many 
disillusions and more renunciations, into 
an atmosphere of incommunicable insight. 
Then they call him — in Nepal —a Pra- 
tyeka Buddha, who is far below the real 
Buddha, the Tathagata, who can teach ; below 
the Bodhisattvas, who will know; below even 
the Arhats, who are learning. And yet his 
life is a dumb lesson, far more precious than 
my usefulness of practical men. 

Amiel—who lived at Geneva, not at Khat- 
anandu—ought, it seems, to have gone into 
harness like Sainte Beuve (ought he to have 
‘improvised a family” ?), and found his true 
vocation in literary criticism. Often, not 
always (Victor Hugo, like Blake and Southey, 
gained by overrating himself), he hit the 
right nail upon the head in passing, and 
thought no more about it. This was a loss 
in the eyes of a critic who liked to drive 
every nail home and pause between the strokes 
for such music as might lie in the tones of 
the hammer, who liked also to take the lati- 
tude and the longitude of every nail before- 
hand from more than one observatory. For 
him, indeed, this was not tedious, and for us 





it was safe. Now he is gone one wishes he 
had been less patiently didactic. He might 
have found time to say all he wanted, once. 

He had meant to speak again of Shelley, 
‘‘ that beautiful and ineffectual angel, beat- 
ing in the void his luminous wings in vain.” 
This was written before Shelley’s family had 
decided to publish all that is still known 
about his life. After commenting with just 
severity upon ‘‘ his inhuman want of humour 
and his superhuman power of self-deception,” 
the critic assures us that ‘‘the ideal Shelley, 
the angelic Shelley still subsists.’”’ But he is 
distressed that Prof. Dowden should have 
forced upon his shrinking sight the ‘real 
Shelley” of the Philistines, against whom 
one of their own prophets lately lifted up his 
heel. Saint Beuve would have enjoyed dis- 
secting an enthusiast, who had a holy horror 
of entails and lived upon postobits, who 
melted at every sorrow and fretted at every 
duty, who was false to all ties and true to all 
ideals. 

Byron, like Shelley, gave great occasion to 
the Philistines to blaspheme; unlike Shelley, 
he made them tremble in their camps. Was 
this his attraction for Matthew Arnold? or 
was there another? Father Faber, when less 
pious than usual, wished to be alone by a 
stormy sea, 

‘** Where the elements might be 
As scapegoats to my mind.”’ 
Was Byron ever a scapegoat to his oditor ? 
There must have been some hidden link 
between him and a poet whose “criticism of 
life” amounts to this: it is a poor thing; 
there is nothing better than to nurse the 
passions that undo us far from home, where 
more splendid storms beat upon loftier mount- 
ains, where scorn of a meaner present can 
feed upon ruins of a greater past. This 
seemed at the time the criticism of one 
sold willingly to powers of darkness, who 
taught him in exchange to see and scathe all 
that was hollow and sordid in the respecta- 
bility which ke renounced and defied. 
Southey, who canonised George III., Scott, 
who was touched by the condescension of 
George IV., are sane and helpful in com- 
parison. No doubt it needed rare courage in 
a contemporary of the Peninsular War— 
when, if ever, the horn of the Philistine 
and the Barbarian was exalted with honour— 
to defy ‘‘cant” openly and steadily. And 
yet ‘‘sincerity ”’ is a curious praise for Byron, 
**Who through Burope bore 
The pageant of his bleeding heart,’’ 
and half the time was laughing at the pageant 
in his sleeve. Afterall, we may hope that the 
pose of * Childe Harold,” of the “‘ Giaour,” of 
“Manfred” was further from the “‘real Byron” 
—if there was one—than the pose in which 
he sat to Moore—as a generous, genial man 
of the world—with no other and worse vices 
than other men of fashion—decidedly shrewder 
and more public spirited than most peers, or 
many commoners. If the ethical criticism of 
Byron is lenient, the literary criticism at 
one point is over severe. Byron was a 
slovenly writer, but he is to be pitied 
rather than blamed for the detestable blank 
verse of his plays. He knew dramatic 
blank verse ought not to scan itself; 
he knew nothing else, and acted on his 
knowledge. When he wrote in sonorous 
metres which do scan themselves, the music 





mn 


of the metre enriched and ennobled the 
eloquence of his pession when he was in 
earnest, and gave an illusory elevation to his 
fluency when he let himself be led idly by the 
rhyme; though at his best he hardly ever 
attained the music within and above the 
metre which came to Shelley at will, and to 
Coleridge in dreams, and met Keats by the 
way. 

Much space in the essays on Wordsworth 
and Byron is devoted to the doubtful thesis 
that both are best represented by selections. 
Both are unequal, both are long. There is 
much in both to which we cannot return too 
often, much which we cannot forget too soon. 
This points to an anthology, but any reader 
who cares enough for either had better make 
his own. The best things of the ‘“‘Excursion,” 
or ‘Childe Harold,” or even the “‘Giaour,” are 
better in their place. The mass and volume 
of a long poem by a great poet make part of 
its power. A reader who goes through it 
heartily grows as he reads into fellowship 
with the poet, and is able to rise with him to 
his heights. There are readers who are 
‘* fat and scant of breath.” Anthologies are 
made for them. One suspects that—at the 
proper age—they prefer Zhe Black Arrow to 
Ivanhoe and Quentin Durward. And, beside 
all its other merits, Zhe Black Arrow is a 
very clever criticism of Scott—as penetrating, 
if not as weighty, as Matthew Arnold’s criti- 
cism of Byron and Wordsworth. 

If Wordsworth and Byron wrote too much, 
Gray and Keats wrote too little. The author 
is full of excuses forGray. ‘‘ Ee never spoke 
out.”” He was born out of due time, like 
Bishop Butler, whose light, no doubt, shines 
in an atmosphere as murky as Rembrandt’s. 
Has anyone pitied Aim for not being a con- 
temporary of Turner or Van Eyck? No doubt 
Gray might have been happier and more pro- 
ductive if he had been born a generation later. 
He withered, it may be, in a climate not more 
ungenial than that in which Schiller’s genius 
blossomed first. Gray may be compared with 
Schiller in another way. Both at their best 
were, and aimed at being, romantic in sub- 
stance and classic in form. Gray, at least, 
was always seeking and seldom finding the 
new wine of romance to fill his classic urns. 
His critic—like Goethe—was classic by aspi- 
ration, while his inspiration was romantic. 

Justice, generous justice, is done to the 
magic charm of Keats, and to his manly 
character ; which, perhaps, leads the critic to 
overestimate the promise of his precocious 
and parasitical genius. He was always gird- 
ing up his loins to wrestle with the angel, 
and the wrestle always ended in an embrace 
of enervating ecstasy. Perhaps he did not 
fall too soon into the arms of “La Belle 
Dame sans merci.” The first draft of 
‘‘ Hyperion” is as perfect in execution as it 
is faulty in conception ; the second is no im- 
provement. Ariosto did not inspire him like 
Milton or Boccacio. He, like Chatterton, 
another ‘‘inheritor of unfulfilled renown,” 
might have survived to become a meritorious 
man of letters. 

The essay on the study of poetry is full of 
good things new and old. The doctrine that 
poetry, not philosophy, is the true interpreta- 
tion of life, is put tellingly and persuasively. 
Familiar texts of the “grand style” re-appear, 
to be applied with good effect as touchstones 
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to Chaucer and Burns, who is criticised 
incisively, if not impatiently. The estimate 
of Dryden and Pope and their school is less 
incisive, not less incomplete. It is true that 
when we look back to them, and compare 
them either with their predecessors or their 
successors, they seem to represent the poetry 
which is nearest to prose—which addresses 
itself to common-sense, to men of the world ; 
but the poets of the school seemed to them- 
selves to stand upon a higher level than their 
predecessors, not to be coming down to ferra 
firma from Parnassus, but ascending to new 
heights of classical dignity. Their way of 
looking at it wants explaining, too. 

Perhaps Matthew Arnold might have been 
tempted to return to the subject by the com- 
pletion of the final edition of Pope. He 
would certainly have returned if he could to 
Count Leo Tolstoi, who attracted him as an 
artist, and more strongly as a religious 
teacher. Though Tolstoi’s protest against 
the ways of ‘‘the satisfied classes” may be 
too crude, and his zeal for the ‘‘ Five Com- 
mandments of the New Law” decidedly too 
literal, we are clearly to understand that the 
root of the matter isin him. He has burned 
his idols and renounced his habits in a 
world where most find or think it their 
wisdom to hug their habits while they can, 
and regild their idols if they can. He cleaves 
tothe commandments without claiming the pro- 
mises. He chooses the cross without the crown. 
If prophet and critic are right, it is a good 
thing that those who leave all to follow after 
the commandments have always been a little 
flock. Few of those who seek find here. If 
there is no reward for the righteous but the 
answer of a good conscience, it is obvious that 
there are no two people to whom this is worth 
the same; no two who have to pay the same 
price for it; no two to whom the want of it 
is an equal pain; no two to whom the attain. 
ment, if it were attainable, would be an equal 
joy. Ifmen, and a fortiori Man, be mortal, 
perfection is a dream, ‘‘ the satisfied classes ”’ 
do well to abide by the flesh pots, which, too 
probably, hold little but husks. 

G. A. Srucox. 








TWO SCOTCH PRINCIPALS. 


BMemoir of Principal Tulloch, By Mrs. 
Oliphant. (Blackwood. ) 
Principal Shairp and His Friends. By Prof. 
Knight. (John Murray.) 


Hap these biographies of the two Scotch 
Principals who spent so many years of their 
lives together been of equal ability, they 
would have given between them a very 
pretty picture of latter-day St. Andrews— 
that delightful little Fifeshire town, which to 
the salubrity of Margate unites some of the 
cloistered charm, but also some of the coterie- 
superiority, of Oxford—as a centre, if not of 
light and leading, certainly of liberal theology 
and Wordsworthianism in Scotland. But, 
unfortunately, they are an absolute contrast 
to each other in point of ability. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s Memoir of Principal Tulloch 
is, except in one or two particulars, to which 
allusion will be made, as nearly perfect as a 
biography of one friend by another can he. 
Prof. Knight’s Principal Shairp and His 





Friends, on the other hand, is as unsatis- I idols, as brickbats to throw at the head of Mr. 


factory and disappointing—lI had almost said 
as slovenly—a work of the ‘‘ Life” kind as 
was ever written by a good and able man, in 
thorough sympathy with a late colleague, 
whom he wishes to have regarded as a force in 
literature, criticism, and ethics. Mrs. Oliphant 
does, unquestionably, introduce one to Tulloch. 
One shakes hands with him ; sees him laughing 
in the college class-room; marrying in haste 
and on a little oatmeal, but not to repent at 
leisure; writing magazine articles and theo- 
logical prize essays far into the night in his 
manse study; chatting with the Queen ; ad- 
dressing the General Assembly of his Church ; 
formulating and almost fulminating theo- 
logical liberalism in that fine old library 
of St. Andrews, which would have made 
him a bishop had he not been born one; 
forgetting the society of his friends in an arm- 
chair nap, to transfer, by a curiously inverted 
form of altruism, the responsibility for his 
mild indecorum to ‘‘my dear.” But Prof. 
Knight never allows one to break through the 
ring of Principal Shairp’s friends and have a 
word or two with Principal Shairp himself. 
Instead of telling us directly and simply what 
Shairp did at any particular stage of his 
career, he must needs quote at inordinate 
length from letters written by men who 
were Shairp’s intimates and contemporaries, 
showing what they thought of him at different 
periods. This book is little more than a 
series of ¢loges ; or, rather, it is a ‘‘ reception” 
given by Prof. Knight in the name, and to 
the memory, of Principal Shairp, and quite 
as unsatisfactory from the standpoint of 
literature as, looked upon as a contribution to 
human happiness, is the compound of cheap 
patronage, crypto - sycophancy, scrambling 
ambition, and gregariousness run mad, which 
is known by the same name in real life. 

Mrs. Oliphant has left undone one thing 
which she ought to have done; she has done 
one thing which she ought to have left un- 
done. The late Principal Tulloch played a 
most important part by the side of the late 
Norman Macleod, the late Robert Lee, and 
other men still living, in connexion with that 
effort to liberalise Scotch religious thought 
and aestheticise Scotch public worship which 
commenced many years ago, and which 
has been popularly rather than accurately 
termed a Broad Church movement. This 
effort Mrs. Oliphant sympathises with to a 
certain extent; but she does not seem to 
understand it in all its bearings. Nor does 
she make it absolutely clear that the movement 
was of purely Scotch origin, and not a mere 
outcome of something similar on this side of the 
Border. It would have been better—though, 
possibly enough, it would not have added to 
the interest of her work in the eyes of purely 
English readers—had she entrusted the writing 
of the chapters dealing with this portion of 
Tulloch’s life to some one who has an esoteric 
knowledge of what she terms “the Renais- 
sance” in Scotland. Then Mrs. Oliphant 
goes out of her way to introduce into her 
volume uncomplimentary and irrelevant refer- 
ences to persons both dead and living whom 
or whose opinions she obviously dislikes. 
Occasionally also she seems to use some words 
of Tulloch’s as Mr. Froude has used some 
words of Carlyle’s, as indeed nine biographers 
in ten nowadays use the language of their 








Gladstone. Otherwise this memoir is written 
with perfect taste and admirable simplicity. 
It contains descriptive passages, such as manse 
‘interiors’? which could have been written 
by no one but Mrs. -Oliphant—passages 
which, like many that could be given from her 
other works, suggest before all things the 
idea that were she to devote three years 
to the writing of a single novel it would 
prove superior to every other work of 
fiction by any other living author. Thus, 
Dean Stanley may have loved St. Andrews 
quite as much as Mrs. Oliphant, but he has 
not done it so much literary justice. Then, 
although towards the end of her task, Mrs. 
Oliphant’s writing has a jaded look, as if, in 
some subtle way, she were suffering with her 
friend in his last illness, she could not have 
told better than she has done the story of 
Tulloch’s happy, honourable, and laborious 
life from his birth in the Perthshire village of 
Dron, in 1823, to his death at Torquay, in 
1886. Most Scotchmen of middle age were 
quite aware, before Mrs. Oliphant wrote this 
memoir, of the distinction that Tulloch at- 
tained as the greatest authority in the North 
on what he termed Rational Theology. He was 
the Scotch equivalent to the late Dean Stan- 
ley, and, in a measure, to the late Matthew 
Arnold; but he was of larger presence, 
though his writing may not have touched 
finer issues, than either. The value of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s memoir lies not in her accurate 
appraisement of Tulloch’s position as a theo- 
logian, but in her account of his personal 
struggle before he attained this position—his 
gallant effort, when a country minister with 
a scandalously small stipend, to find his way 
into British literature; his fight for the first 
(which ended in his obtaining the second) 
Burnett Prize Essay on Theism; and his 
hard and prolonged work as an ecclesias- 
tic and an educationist, even after he be- 
came principal of St. Mary’s College in St. 
Andrews. Tulloch was at heart quite as 
much a man of letters as he was a clergyman 
and a theologian ; and one gathers from Mrs. 
Oliphant’s narrative that it was his resolute 
effort to resuscitate Fraser’s Magazine that 
brought on the last attack of that mysterious 
ailment, evidently a form of nervous prostra- 
tion, from which he suffered at intervals during 
the greater part of his active life. But for 
this malady and occasional pressure of work, 
Tulloch’s life would have been almost an 
ideal one, for he was singularly happy in his 
domestic and university life. He stands 
revealed as a simple-minded man, although 
his manner was sometimes interpreted as 
hauteur. Painfully sensitive to hostile, and 
warmly appreciative of kindly, criticism, he 
was frank and aboveboard in all things. 
His naiveté sometimes shows itself in curious 
ways, as in the letter in which, after telling 
how—a vote having taken place in the House 
of Commons which darkened certain ‘‘ bright 
dreams””—he entered the Athenaeum Club 
and ‘found Percival the historian and 
Roundell Palmer sitting together,” he comt- 
cally complains, ‘‘They show no emotion, 
these beggars, at anything.” Tulloch was 4 
persona grata to the Queen, one of whose 
chaplains-for-Scotland he was. He also came 
into close personal contact with literary and 


\ other notabilities, both in England and in the 
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United States. With the help of his bright 
and interesting letters, Mrs. Oliphant narrates 
this part of his story with great skill and 
judgment. In spite, therefore, of the im- 
perfections already mentioned, her memoir, as 
a whole, is a worthy monument to a very 
distinguished Scotchman, whose qualities of 
heart were equal to those qualities of head 
which gained for him the place he holds in 
theological literature, and in the opinion of 
his countrymen. 


When the fog of friendly enthusiasm, in 
the shape of letters, lifts from Prof. Kuight’s 
biography one gets glimpses of Principal 
Shairp, whose life ran as closely parallel to 
that of Principal Tulloch as it well could do, 
seeing that he was born in 1819 and died in 
1885. That life was quite as happy as Prin- 
cipal Tulloch’s, and even less eventful, for 
Shairp does not appear to have been ever 
compelled to struggle, like his colleague, for 
butter, if not for bread. From first to last, 
from his university start in Glasgow till 
his death as Principal in St. Andrews and 
Professor of Poetry in Oxford, he does not 
appear to have suffered any greater misfortune 
than the not gaining of an expected fellow- 
ship. Prof. Knight unquestionably brings 
out, in his own far too roundabout 
way, Shairp’s marvellous faculty for con- 
tracting warm attachments wherever he 
went, his keen literary susceptibilities, and 
his genuine passion for moral purity, for Scot- 
land, for Scott, and for Wordsworth. At the 
same time, it must be said that, although 
Clough, Macleod, Cardinal Newman, and 
others of Shairp’s friends, contemporaries at 
college, and correspondents, are named or 
quoted abundantly in this book, they seem to 
be wandering voices rather than beings of 
flesh and blood. Prof. Knight’s method of 
illustrating Principal Shairp’s life by long 
quotations from his poems, is also singu- 
larly inartistic and positively provoking. He 
offers his readers a quotation much as one 
man used to offer another a pinch of snuff. 
Shairp’s biographer naturally enough takes 
the side of his friend and brother Words 
worthian in the controversy which was occa- 
sioned by the appearance some years ago of 
the volume on Burns in the ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters’? series, and gives extracts from 
letters written in the same sense by 
Prof. Lushington, Lord Coleridge, and the 
late Dr. John Brown. But Prof. Knight 
misses or ignores the main contention 
of those who unfavourably criticised that 
volume, which was that a writer who lectures 
Burns for not possessing ‘a little less 
worldly pride and a little more Christian 
wisdom and humility,” who regrets that 
satirical poems like ‘‘ The Holy Fair” “‘ were 
ever written,” who is revolted by ‘the 
coarseness” of ‘‘ The Jolly Beggars,” and who 
manifestly inclines to the opinion that 
‘* Bruce’s Address ’’ is ‘‘not much more than 
a commonplace piece of schoolboy rhodomon- 
tade about liberty’? was, however estimable 
personally—and he was very estimable— 
altogether incapable of understanding the 
character and difficulties of the man he 
criticised, and ludicrously unfit to assign him 


his proper place in English literature and 
Scotch history. 


Wirrram Wattace. 


Leaves from an Egyptian Note-book. By 
Isaac Taylor. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Unper the title of Leaves from an Egyptian 
Note-book, Canon Taylor has reprinted his 
very interesting letters from Egypt, published 
during the early part of this year in Zhe St. 
James’s Gazette. These letters attracted so 
much attention at the time of their issue, and 
evoked so much criticism, that they are in a 
measure reviewed already. A first and a 
last chapter have, however, been added to 
the published volume: the first, descriptive 
of street scenes in Cairo; the last, a con- 
tribution by Miss Taylor from the pages of 
her own diary. We could have spared the 
first, for its career has already been long and 
useful. It made its first appearance in Lane’s 
Modern Egyptians, and since that time it has 
been repeated, with or without variations, in 
every book of Egyptian travel (including my 
own), as well as in all the guide-books, Miss 
Taylor’s chapter is very agreeably written, 
and draws an amusing picture of modern life 
at Luxor. 

But the main interest of Canon Taylor’s 
book begins with the second chapter, and 
ends with the fifteenth. Those chapters 
which treat of ‘‘ Education and Culture,” of 
‘The English Occupation,” of “English and 
Native Administration,” and of ‘‘ Moham- 
medans on Mohammedanism,” are not only 
the most important, but are also calculated to 
do permanent service to the cause of that 
‘‘Greater England,” which, as Prof. Seeley 
suggests, we have annexed, not merely in 
light-heartedness, but in positive absence of 
mind. 

Canon Taylor, according to his own state- 
ment, went to Egypt ‘‘in order to investigate 
the truth of certain assertions which have of 
late been freely made as to the barbarism, 
ignorance, profligacy, and intolerance of 
Mohammedan nations”; and to this end he 
made it his business not only to obtain much 
information at first hand from Europeans 
resident in Egypt, and from high officials in 
the employment of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, but also from Moslems of every class, 
with whom he talked freely about politics, 
social subjects, questions of religion, and 
many other topics which, as a rule, are 
scrupulously avoided in conversation between 
the followers of Christ and the followers of 
the Prophet. It may indeed be said, without 
exaggeration, that, since the time of Edward 
William Lane no Englishman has entered so 
impartially or so sympathetically into the 
feelings and prejudices of the Mohammedans 
of modern Egypt. It needed some courage, 
probably, to discuss polygamy, slavery, and 
the Koran with even the most courteous of 
Moslem Pashas. But the Pashas, if they were 
suspiciously careful to keep ‘the seamy 
side” of their social system well out of sight, 
were straightforward and practical enough 
when dealing with administrative and inter- 
national subjects ; and their opinions on these 
matters are unquestionably not without value. 





Being asked, for instance, whether Egypt 
would welcome annexation by the English, a 
native gentleman whom Canon Taylor de- 
scribes as ‘‘of great distinction, considerable 
culture, and high position,” replied— 


** Yes, if you would guarantee our debt, so 





that we might re-borrow at 3 per cent. and pay 





- 


off the bondholders. The saving thus effected 
would make it possible to remit certain oppres- 
sive taxes, and would enable the government to 
be carried on with efficiency.” 


The same speaker, referring to the bombard- 
ment of the Alexandrian forts, said emphati- 
cally that the English could at that time have 
done anything they liked, 


‘and Europe would not have moved a finger ; 
but,” he added, ‘“‘the opportunity will arrive 
again; and take care that when it comes you 
are ready to take advantage of it. All that 
Egypt wants is tranquillity, freedom from 
foreign interference, and security from domestic 
disorder; and it is only the Eaglish who can 
give us that” (p. 23). 

The return of the Turk, according to the 
unanimous verdict of those whom Canon 
Taylor sounded on the subject, would be 
almost as unwelcome as annexation by the 
French. They acknowledged that Egypt was 
unfit for self-government; they regarded 
English rule as ‘‘ inevitable and beneficent ”’ ; 
and they foresaw that to fix a term to our 
occupation of the country would be “ to un- 
settle everything, destroy the present feeling 
of confidence, and retard the growing pros- 
perity and wealth—the signs of which are 
everywhere manifest.” Being asked whether, 
‘if the Sultan were to be driven from Con- 
stantinople, he would be welcomed in Cairo, 
the answer was most decisively in the negative. 
Cairo, I was told, would be no place for him; 
let him go to Broussa, or, still better, to 
Damascus; but to Cairo—no. The spiritual 
office of the Khalif is looked upon much as the 
office of the Pope is regarded in France. If he 
were attacked by a foreign Power, they would 
feel bound to defend him; but they desire to 
have as little as possible of his presence or 
interference ” (p. 22), 

Touching the English occupation, Canon 
Taylor found “no one who thought that the 
alternative of a French occupation would be 
preferable to an English protectorate’; yet 
those who gave him this assurance were at 
the same time careful to impress upon him 
the fact that the English themselves were the 
reverse of popular. They admit that we are 
‘honest and wish them well”; but they do 
not profess to love us. 

** You do not send us officials who understand 
us and our ways,” said a gentleman whom 
Canon Taylor describes as ‘‘ one of the most 
intelligent of the» Pashas.” ‘‘They are too 
imperious, and meddle too much in small 
details. We are willing to be advised, but we 
do not like irritating interference. You are 
always making blunders. You have no fixed 
policy. As soon as aman learns to know the 
country he is removed ” (p. 25). 

‘“‘The Russians,”’ said another, ‘act more 
wisely than you do. They carefully pick the 
officers they send to Central Asia; they send 
men who will be dons camarades with the natives. 
We do not like your officers, They are too 
haughty and exclusive” (ibid), 

Even if we had not heard the same thing 
again and again, not only in India, but 
wherever an English annexation or pro- 
tectorate is established upon Oriental soil, the 
sound sense, and unfortunately the truth, of 
these criticisms would at once be apparent. 
Inconsistency and want of tact may not be 
very serious accusations to bring against a 
conquering or governing power; but the 
exercise of a rapacious despotism would 





scarcely be more detrimental to our national 
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interests. A young English officer, for | great Pashas he doubtless talked in French ; | one with the most rabid Socialist in making 


instance, who “‘ knew nothing of Arabic and 
a very little French,” was indignant with 
Canon Taylor for advising him to cultivate 
the society of some of the Egyptian gentle- 
men. 

‘* Gentlemen!” he said, ‘‘ you don’t think I am 
going to call on any of those niggers. We 
conquered them, and they have got to behave 
accordingly. Call on those niggers! Not if 
I know it. If they want anything, it is their 
business to call on us.” 

Apart from the fact that the Egyptian is not 
a ‘nigger,’ and that we did not “‘ conquer” 
him (propositions which the young English- 
man would no doubt have admitted at once 
if seriously challenged), the mischievous bad 
taste of this outbreak of insular scorn is not 
its worst feature. Canon Taylor is probably 
but too correct in surmising that his young 
friend’s conversation ‘‘represents the ordi- 
nary tone of the mess-room.” Nor is it, I 
fear, confined to the mess-room only. The 
English soldier echoes but too surely the 
ignorant prejudices of his officers; and if, as 
Canon Taylor believes, the British rank and 
file are personally less unpopular in Egypt 
than the native troops, it is only because 
‘‘a good deal of coin is circulated by the 
army, and payment as a rule is liberal and 
prompt.” 

Want of space forbids me to more than 
refer to the impartiality with which Canon 
Taylor discusses the burning question of 
slavery in Egypt, and the pains with which 
he has investigated the merits and demerits of 
the corvée, the kourbash, and the capitulation 
system. Slavery he describes as ‘‘ the red rag 
which, waved in the face of John Bull, drives 
him into fury’’; and, he adds his testimony 
to that of Lane, About, and other unprejudiced 
Europeans, when he shows how this ‘red 
rag,”’ when waved in Egypt, means some- 
thing quite different to the red rag which 
was waved of old in the Southern States of 
America. He holds it to be ‘‘ very doubtful 
whether either masters or slaves will be 
greatly benefited by the impending abolition 
of slavery in Egypt.” In most cases, 

‘the position of the slaves wiil be distinctly 
altered for the worse. They are subjected to 
no cruelties or hardships, and compulsory 
manumission will deprive them of the claim 
they now possess to a comfortable maintenance 
in their old age” (p. 78). 

Of the corvée he very truly says that it is not, 
as generally asserted, 

‘‘a modified form of slavery, but an ancient 
application of the modern principle of beneficial 
ama). co-operative labour on a large scale” 
p. (2). 

Touching the many interesting conversa- 
tions with Egyptian, Syrian, and Armenian 
officials, which Canon Taylor has recorded 
verbatim in his Leaves from an Egyptian 
Note-Book, it has, I believe, been said by 
adverse critics that the author is unacquainted 
with ‘‘ colloquial Arabic’; and that, being at 
the mercy of an interpreter, his evidence is 
to be taken as at secondhand, and with 
reserve. But the direct contrary is apparent 
in every page. Each conversation is clearly 
téte-d-téte ; and the ubiquitous dragoman, 
whose shadow seems never to cross Canon 
'Caylor’s path, is conspicuous only by his 
absence. With the Ministers and most of the 





but in many instances he can only have made 
use of ‘colloquial Arabic.” In either case, 
his information was unquestionably derived 
at ‘‘firsthand.” It may well be that some of 
those with whom he talked were not unnatu- 
rally anxious to convey the most favourable 
impression of their religious toleration, and 
of the purity, simplicity, and fitness of their 
domestic relations; but we are at liberty to 
take these things cum grano. 

In the meanwhile, those who have the 
direction of our Egyptian affairs may learn 
much from the honest criticisms of the despised 
‘“‘niggers’? whom we are supposed to have 
conquered. Ameria B. Epwarps. 








Practicable Socialism: Essays on Social Re- 
form. By the Rev. and Mrs, 8. A. Barnett. 
(Longmans. ) 


Or the thirteen essays in this volume, the 
Rev. S. A. Barnett writes seven, and Mrs. 
Barnett the rest. Except number xiii., 
which was preached in St. Jude’s Church to a 
congregation of social reformers, and number 
x., which was read by Mrs. Barnett to the 
members of the Charity Organisation Society, 
all the papers have already appeared in the 
magazines. The introduction points out that 
the essays have been written during a fifteen 
years’ residence in East London as occasion 
called for them, and do not, therefore, ‘set 
forth any system for dealing with the social 
problem”’; but for this very reason their 
practical value is all the greater. So many 
writers present us with purely theoretical 
schemes, which ignore the world as it is, 
that a book like this is a welcome relief. 
When we are tantalised by innumerable 
visions of unfulfilled desire, a simple record 
of work done is the best medicine for our 
souls. These essays propose no plans which 
the writers are not patiently and pertina- 
ciously putting into practice, and they tell of 
several which have been brilliant and solid 
successes. 

But, although there is no system in these 
papers, there are yet ‘‘two or three great 
principles”? which underlie all the methods 
described and the reforms asked for. The 
essays are arranged in a sort of order. 
‘Those placed first set forth the poverty 
of the poor; those which follow suggest 
some means by which such poverty may be 
met: (1) by individual and (2) united action, 
with some of the dangers to which charitable 
effort seems to be liable.” The exposition of 
the ‘“‘ Poverty of the Poor”’ is perhaps the only 
part of the book which the professed Socialist 
will cordially welcome. Mrs. Barnett’s paper 
is a merciless demonstration of the fact that a 
large ection of society has not enough to eat. 
She proves by calculations carefully set out 
for our inspection that the unskilled labourer 
can afford ‘‘nothing but dull, keep-me-alive 
sort of food, and not enough of that to fulfil 
all nature’s requirements’’; that so long as 
his wage is considered a “‘ fair wage,” ‘‘ the 
children must remain half nourished, and 
grow up incapable of honest toil and valuable 
effort’ — thrift and temperance must be 
preached to the drunken and thriftless, but 
they are only ridiculous when put forward as 
cures for evils resulting from insufficient 
wages. Mrs. Barnett and her husband are at 





the clear perception of this fact the necessary 
preliminary to any plan of reform. The 
second essay, on “Relief Funds and the 
Poor,” while it points out the complete in- 
ability of occasional and uncertain money 
gifts to alleviate the poverty of the poor, 
gives, by the way, reasons for believing that 
‘poverty in East London is increasing 
actually” (p. 39), and thus supports the 
contention of essay i. But it does more 
than expose the uselessness of relief funds: 
it suggests some better methods. We are 
all used to tirades calling for a change 
in the habits of the poor. ‘ It is more to the 
purpose,” says Mr. Barnett, ‘‘that a change 
should be effected in the habits of the rich.” 
It is their ‘‘ habit of living in pleasant places 
which impoverishes the poor” —which makes 
it possible for the rich to ‘carelessly hear 
statements, see prices, and face sights which 
imply the ruin of their fellow-creatures.” The 
charity of the poor, who understand the 
poverty of the poor, “is according to the 
measure of Christ’s; the charity of the rich 
is according to another measure.’’ The papers 
entitled ‘‘ Passionless Reformers,” ‘‘‘ At 
Home’ to the Poor,” “Pictures for the 
People,” point out ways in which the rich 
may begin to share their good things with 
the poor—have begun to share them, indeed, 
for Mrs. Barnett describes actual experiments 
in her bright and vivid sketches. The 
account of the needs of ‘‘ Young Women in 
our Workhouses”’ in essay viii. suggests work 
for more devoted and ardent spirits, and em- 
phasises a principle insisted on throughout 
the book, that 
** All crowds are made 

Of individuals ; and a and pain, 

And thirst, and hunger, all are of the one, 

Not of the many: the true — power 

Enters the individual door, and thence 

Issues again in thousand influences 

Besieging other doors. You cannot throw 

A mass of good into the generat midst 

Whereof each man can seize his private share ; 

Or if you could it were of lowest kind, 

Not reaching to that hunger of the soul.” 


The paper which led to the foundation of 
Toynbee Hall (No. vi. on ‘‘ University Settle- 
ments’’) serves as a link between those 
suggesting methods of individual action and 
those which propose plans involving united 
action, by the parish or the nation. ‘Town 
Councils and Social Reforms’ (No. iv.) and 
‘*Practicable Socialism’ (No. xii.) contain 
the sum of Mr. Barnett’s teaching on the 
latter question. Reformers must realise that 
the one satisfactory method of social reform 
is that which tends to make more common 
the good things which wealth has gained for 
the few, and, therefore, ‘‘the nationalisation 
of luxury must be the object of social re- 
formers.’’ But as to the means of bringing 
about such an object Mr. Barnett is very 
definite : 


‘* All real progress must be by growth; ... @ 
change which does not fit into and grow out of 
things that already exist is not a practicable 
change, and such are some of the changes now 
advocated by Socialists upon platforms.” 


Mr. Barnett proceeds to point out that the 
‘Poor Law, the Education Act, the Estab- 
lished Church, the Land Act, the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act, and the Libraries Act, are 
socialistic’? and calls for a careful deve- 
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lopment of such legislation : ‘‘ the workhouses 
might be made schools of industry’; medical 
aid, if hospitals were properly organised, 
might be given gratis to all citizens; educa- 
tion, recreation, and public baths might be 
free; the possibility of investing in land 
might be made easy. Ifthe “‘ wealth locked 
up in endowed charities’? is insufficient to 
bring about these things, perhaps “some 
scheme for graduated taxing might be pos- 
sible.’ Mr. Barnett’s own motive for working 
with all his might in these directions is best 
given in his own quiet words: 


“It seems a hard thing—but I believe that it 
is on the line of truth—to say that the dock 
labourer cannot live the life of Christ; he may, 
by loving and trusting, live a higher life than 
that lived by many rich men, but he cannot live 
the highest life possible to men of this time.” 


We have not yet alluded to the papers 
which sketch Mr. Barnett’s ideal of s reformed 
church. The Church of England, as it is, is 
‘out of touch with the nation’’; it contains 
more abuses than any other department of the 
state; but, since no social reform is possible 
without righteousness, since ‘‘ character is the 
one thing needful,” a National Church must 
exist: ‘‘as the state is governed by the 
people for the people, the Church must be 
governed by the people for the people.’ 
But many will feel that this scheme is not 
practicable. The clergy, as Mr. Barnett says, 
are a ‘protected class”; they do not admit 
with Lord Palmerston that “the property of 
the Church belongs to the state,” nor with 
Burke that ‘“‘what is taught by a state 
Church must be decided by the state, and not 
by the clergy ’’; and their opposition to such 
reforms as would overcome the indifference of 
the people to the Church will be fanatical 
and fierce. Mrs. Barnett’s ideal Charity 
Organisation Society wants very little of being 
such a body as Mr. Barnett’s ideal clergy 
would be, but an amalgamation of the clergy 
and charity organisers is still far off. 

We have been able to give only a meagre 
outline of the teaching of this volume, and 
have no space adequately to express our 
admiration of the spirit which has inspired it. 
Patience and perseverance are, perhaps, the 
most obvious virtues of the social reformer it 
describes; but courage, love, and hope are 
equally strong in him. The essays are emi- 
nently readable, but they are much more. 
They are full of felicities of phrase and 
thought; they are careful, summing up a 
wide experience with anxious accuracy ; and, 
above all, they breathe a spirit of intense 
and patient love for the poor of East London— 
a love which admires as well as pities, and is 
not less tender than wise. The book is one 
which leaves us hopeful for the future of 
England. Rowatp Bayye. 








NEW NOVELS, 


In Far Lochaber. In 3 vols. By William 
Black. (Sampson Low. ) 
The Blackhall Ghosts. In 3 vole. By Sarah 


Tytler. (Chatto & Windus ) 
Little Mrs. Murray. In 2 vols. By F: C. 
Philips. (Sonnenschein.) 


Mr. Meeson’s Will. By H. Rider Haggard. 
(Spencer Blackett. ) 





One of the Forty (L’Immortel}. By Alphonse 
Daudet. (Sonnenschein. ) 


The Unfortunate One. 
(Triibner. ) 


The Haunted House. By 
(Spencer Blackett. ) 


Would You have left Her? By W. F. Kip. 
(Putnams.) 


Avatar. By Théophile Gautier. 
(Vizetelly.) 


Mr. Wittram Brack is so skilful a crafts- 
man that, to speak in metaphor, it is only to 
be expected he should be able to spin of 
almost invisible gossamer a web whose sub- 
stautiality should resemble that of thickest 
gauze. When one’s labour is to spin, how- 
ever, it is just as well to have ample to work 
upon. With this suggestion Mr. Black would 
probably not agree, for he has a faculty of 
weaving much out of little which might have 
confounded Minerva, not to speak of her rival 
of Colopho. Jn Far Lochaber would have 
made an excellent magazine story in two 
parts. It could even have been extended, 
without artistic loss, to the dimensions of a 
modest single volume. The merits of the 
story are so genuine, there is in it so much 
excellent writing, that is to be regretted both 
should be buried so deep in a solid layer of 
wordiness. Briefly, it is the story of a young 
girl brought up in the dreariest Presbyterian- 
ism at an unspeakably desolate Scottish town, 
Kirk o’ Shields, who falls in love with a cap- 
tivating Highlander, Ludovick Macdonell, 
who turns out to be a Roman Catholic. This 
awful barrier to the course of true love is 
surmounted by a civil marriage, and a mutual 
prospective agreement. There is the bigoted 
and inflexibly hostile fatuer, a suffering (and 
quite unnecessary) sister, a tiresome (and still 
more unnecessary) '‘ funny ”’ boy, an excellent 
and amusing old aunt—who all play their 
allotted parts, and the reader is troubled 
by no speculations, for most of the action 
fulfils foregone conclusions. Distinctly the 
two strongest characters in the book are 
the heroine’s father, the Rev. Ebenezer Blair, 
who considers all fiction as ‘‘ perneecious and 
soul-destroying ieeterature,’”’ and Aunt Gil- 
christ. The latter is a fine old lady, whose 
comical treatment of her bodily ills is quite 
refreshing. The Reverend Ebenezer repre- 
sents a type that has now nearly vanished, 
even from the most excruciatingly ortho- 
dox Scottish communities; but, notwith- 
standing all his wearisome and offensive 
poverty of human sentiment, he is of the stuff 
whereof the heroes of the Covenant were 
made. 
people’s freedom of worship—or to have 
banished a theatre from Kirk o’ Shields. A 
grim, uncouth boor he undoubtedly is, yet in 
some respects a man of truly noble parts. He 
might have been made quite a monumental 
figure; but Mr. Black has lost his chance. 
The author’s lapses from the central narra- 
tive are mostly into charming backwaters of 
picturesque description—and here Mr. Black 
is secure in his supremacy—but occasionally 
he lets himself drift into somewhat muddy 
shallows. On p. 158, vol. ii., there is an 
unfortunate slip in good taste, which is all 
the more reprehensible because the snobbish 
remark made by Ludovick is artistically im- 


By Ivan Tourguénieff. 


Bevis Cane. 


Translated. 


He would have died to preserve his | 


| possible to that genuine gentleman. By the 
| way, is the following English, or Scottish, or 
Kirk-o’-Shieldsian : ‘‘ The Rev. James Cowan, 
as he drew near, stared and better stared at 
this stranger’? There is one exasperating 
episode in this generally pleasing and interest- 
ing novel—the absurd mock modesty of the 
heroine after her marriage. She has been 
inveigled by = would-be mother-in-law to a 
Portobello villa, and is found again by her 
distracted husband only after considerable 
delay, aggravation, and three-volume exigen- 
cies. Ludovick naturally asks his wife why, 
when she had left her father’s house and ere 
she allowed herself to be persuaded to reside 
— Mrs. Cowan, she had not gone straight to 

im : 

‘** Tudovick,’ said she, with her eyes cast 
down, ‘ how could I do this—unasked ?’ 

‘** Then why didn’t you write to me ?’ 

‘** Wouldn’t that have been just about the 
same thing ?’ she said gently.” 
Here ‘‘ the young person”’ is rampant indeed. 
This appalling bathos is as derogatory to any 
sensible woman as it is indicative of Mr. 
| Black’s occasional poverty of virile emotion 
and obliquity of dramatic vision. 


It would be at once vain and unjust in a 
critic to condemn a book because of its being 
decently ordered through three sedate volumes 
to an unexciting and satisfactorily common- 
place conclusion. There are those who take 
no delight in fiction save in mild and 
rigorously respectable stories, and to then 
the Blackhall Ghosts may be confidently re- 
commended. If no very seductive premium 
be here set upon the practice of the ‘‘ daily 
virtues,” there is no fear of the depicture of 
the ways of sin being so alluring as to weaa 
intellectual sucklings from the food of 
righteousness. This history of the misunder- 
standings, misfortunes, and ultimate wel- 
fare of Joanna Endicott, alias Lady Jones, is 
no advance in literary merit upon Miss 
Tytler’s best books, Citoyenne Jacqueline, or 
The Bride's Pass, or even Noblesse Oblige ; 
but it is quite up to the level of her other 
writings. Personally the present writer is 
more interested in the reprehensible Celia 
than in any of the good folk of Blackhall and 
the neighbourhood. She has capacities for 
evil; most of the others are worthy people 
because they could hardly be anything else. 
It is really much easier to be respectably 
virtuous than openly vicious. Celia generally 
speaks to the point (often to the discomfiture 
of that most clerical of clergymen, the Rev. 
Miles North), and, when not spiteful, is worth 
attention. As she wisely says: ‘‘If family 
reconciliations are, as a rule, idiotic and 
despicable proceedings, family feuds are still 
more so.”’ Though none of her relatives is so 
robustly cynical as this young lady, her hint 
is accepted, everybody is reconciled—and at 
least one reader does not deeply regret having 
to say goodbye to Lady Jones and her 
numerous connexions. 


As in a Looking-glass was an exceptionally 
able book; Zhe Dean and His Daughter was 
less so; The Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith, 
though very interesting, was still less uble ; and 
Little Mrs. Murray is very much less interest- 
ing and able than Lucy Smith. Mr. F. C. 
Philips has not always avoided certain banal- 
ities, and they are to be found tolerably freely 
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in what at any rate the present critic finds a 
dull and rather stupid narrative. Not that 
there is any too palpable economy of clever- 
ness: it is the cleverness, indeed, that is 
sometimes banal. The story relates the 
adventures of a young widow in quest of a 
livelihood, and to this end she experiences 
divers vicissitudes—from employment in a 
‘* beauty part” in a travelling theatrical com- 
pany to enlistment in the East-end association 
known as the Inner Circle of the Community 
of St. Cunegonde. It is in the last-named 
section that Mr. Philips has gone most astray. 
Sister Aletheas—demi-mondaines with eyes 
too much made up, dresses a little too décol- 
letées, and with full lips carefully parted 4 la 
Samary—exist only in Mr. Philips’s exuberant 
fancy. Equally is the impossible Father 
Superior, who drinks, smokes in ladies’ com- 
pany, plays Nap, cants promiscuously when 
he remembers his religious calling, and, when 
he does not, shouts ‘‘ You can take it out of 
that, my pippins,”’ as he plants down the ace, 
king, and queen. Finally, Mrs. Murray does 
what she ought to have done at first, and 
what the discerning reader will have foreseen 
as ultimately inevitable, and marries the ‘‘ good 
boy” of thenovel. The millinery of the story 
is, no doubt, very chic. Anyhow, I am willing 
to believe it is, and to accept even the ‘‘ multi- 
coloured sash ribbon in demi-tonee.’’ But I 
pity the worthy gentleman for whose sake 
Mre. Murray became Mrs. Tom Hurst. 


If Mr. Rider Haggard had not so speedily 
gained a prominent place—no doubt very 
justly—in the ranks of living romancists, his 
books would have incurred a much better 
chance of really critical consideration. What- 
ever Mr. Haggard’s merits and demerits, 
there has been quite absurd condemnation of 
Mr. Meeson’s Will. If it had teen written 
by Mr. A. B. C. or by Miss D. E F., it would 
have been acknowledged to be an eminently 
readable story for an idle hour—neither dis- 
tinctly better nor obviously worse than the 
average standard of sensational fiction. The 
book is an excellent specimen of its class. It 
is brightly written; it is inartistically im- 
probable ; it is not calculated to bring a blush 
to the face of the young person (unless she 
be an artist, and looks at the illustrations, 
some of which are in execrable taste); the 
narrative is not hampered by any refinements 
of style; the sentiment is as superficial as 
sentiment generally is among “‘ the backbone 
of the nation,” as somebody defined “ the 
great middle-class’’—and what more could 
be wanted for a successful romance at the 
present moment? The ‘ backbone” should 
obtain, for it would certainly relish, Mr. 
Meeson’s Will. 


The Reverend Miles North, in Miss Tytler’s 
novel already alluded to, shudders at the 
iniquity of French writers in general, and 
particularly of M. Daudet. He has a qualified 
admiration of Le Nabob. 1f he has not perished 
during perueal of the later Sappho, he will 
certainly be appalled by Z’Zmmortel. The 
dominant feeling in the mind of the reader of 
this book (which has been excellently trans- 
lated by Mr. and Mrs. Verrall) must be one of 
puzzledsmezement. M. Daudet is an acknow- 
ledged realist. If, then, Parisian “ cultured” 
society be anything like what he asserts it 
to be, it were time that the star of the rag- 





picker were in the ascendant. Vice—vulgar, 
stupid, and generally ineffectual, because 
meanly calculated vice—would appear to be 
the dominant motor in individual and social 
evolution. In France the novel has sold 
literally by tens of thousands; but to 
foreigners it must surely be as savourless as 
Dead Sea fruit. The backstairs scandals of 
the Academy are, to those who have the mis- 
fortune not to be French, of no more essential 
interest than the domestic vicissitudes of the 
late Brigham Young, or the confectionery - 
quarrels of the ladies of the Sultan’s harem. 
LT’ Immortel has been dragging its slow length 
along in a monthly magazine. It is, how- 
ever, more palatable in book form, for it 
can the more readily be absorbed—and for- 
gotten. There is not a single fine character 
in the story, which is as great an outrage to 
the realities as the most fatuous redundancy 
of virtue. 


It is a wholesome change to turn from 
M. Daudet to the most delicate as well as one 
of the most forceful and original of Russian 
novelists. The Unfortunate One, however, is 
not one of Ivan Tourguénieff’s finest produc- 
tions, though it is none the less a remarkable 
and significant tale. It has the Russian 
characteristics of apparent vagueness of theme 
and looseness of touch, with really keen 
insight and the most absolute verisimilitude. 
Mr. A. R. Thompson’s style in his transla- 
tion, unfortunately, is not very satisfactory. 
Tourguénieff cannot be translated haphazard, 
as Dostéievsky can be, to a certain extent— 
for the one is typical of those authors who 
write in despite of their literary diequalifica- 
tions, and the other of those whose quatifica- 
tions irresistibly impel them to compositioz. 


The Haunted Tower is a capital story of 
the ‘‘bogey”’ class. The main divisions of 
the narrative are not in due proportion ; but 
the interest is continuous, the incidents are 
vividly described, and the supernatural 
element, while enthralling, is within com- 
paratively reasonable bounds. This record 
of ‘‘ Roland Trench’s mysterious disappear- 
ance as related by his Brother’ should takea 
foremost place among the innumerable Christ- 
mas books which a prolific supply is offering 
to a scarcely adequate demand. 


Mr. Kip’s tale might have been a good deal 
duller. This negative praise seems to me all 
that Would You have left Her need call 
forth. It is a not too long, a fairly interest- 
ing, and a creditably written American story. 


Théophile Gautier’s Avatar is so clever 
and interesting a psychological romance that 
it isa pity it has been so villainously trans- 
lated. ‘' An indigestion of masterpieces’’ is 
not English; ‘‘the Zong-Arno,” “the Oas- 
cines,”’ and ‘the Palazzio Vecchio” are not 
Italian. On two pages near the commence- 
ment there are no fewer than six gross dis- 
figurements. As for the style, the opening 
sentence of the third chapter—to specify one 
of innumerable instances—is enough to make 
the author of Hmaux et Camées and La Morte 
Amoureuse turn in his grave. 


Witiram Saarp. 














GIFT-BOOKS. 


The Adventures of Her Serene Limpness the 
Moonfaced Princess. By F. St. J. Orlebar. 
(Bentley.) It is characteristic of Her Serene 
Limpness that she has no name. She has only 
a style and a title with an epithet. She has 
no beauty, no wit, no knowledge, nothing but 
a heart and a smile—and such eyes! Yet she 
is the daughter of the Mikado, and the grand- 
daughter of Lady Glencartney ; and she finds 
her way to England, and, after enrapturing the 
skipper and all his crew, and a policeman, and 
a clergyman, and Lady Gwendoline Lockhart, 
obtains her rightful place of honour in 
‘* society,” is received by the Queen, and, after 
finding her mother (who is dead), is finally 
escorted back in an imperial junk to the king- 
dom of her father. If this outline of her story 
seem a little incoherent and unnatural, we must 
confess that we have presented it in this fashion 
to the reader in order not to betray any secret 
or brush away the slightest bloom from a story 
which has charmed us. Do you like Japanese 
dolls? If so, you will like this story. If, on 
the contrary, you do not—or, in other words, 
are blind to the attractions of their win- 
some eyes, their limpness and their serenity— 
then you will not be able to appreciate the 
delightful absurdity, the delicate fancy, and 
the spiritual sweetness of this most strange and 
original story. The illustrations will not com- 
pare in technical skill with the letterpress; but 
they are in tune with it, and we would not wish 
them changed for better drawn performances by 
a less sympathetic hand. 


THe late Captain Mayne Reid’s The Free 
Lances (Sonnenschein) runs on lines familiar 
to readers of his Mexican and Texan stories. 
It is filled with duels, fights in the open, hair- 
breadth escapes, and cold-blooded assassina- 
tions. It has, as usual, a Quixotic hero, who 
happens in this case to be an Irishman, and 
who has, also as usual, a stalwart Sancho 
Panza, not, however, the immortal ‘“‘ earless 
trapper,’’ perpetually shouting ‘‘ Jeehosaphat,” 
but Cris Rock of Texas, who “stands full 
six foot six in a pair of alligator leather boots.” 
To complete the resemblance between The 
Free Lances and other works from the same 
pen, a sort of running fight is maintained 
from almost the tirst page of the story to the 
last between the hero and the villain, who are, 
of course, rivals in love. It strikes us that there 
are two new features, the one positive and the 
other negative, in The Free Lances. It con- 
tains an extra scoundrel in the shape of a 
marvellous murderous dwarf; and the love- 
making is neither too abundant nor too pro- 
nounced in quality. The story is full of the rapid 
movement which boys like, anc the only incident 
that it would have been as well without is the 
killing of the dwarf by Cris Rock in the same 
fashion as Jehan Frollo is killed by Quasimodo 
in Notre Dame. The Free Lances is above, not 
below, the average of Captain Mayne Reid’s 
writings. 

Mr. G. A. HENTY is incapable of writing a 
book that boys will find altogether unreadable, 
and his story of the Californian gold-fields, 
Captain Bayley’s Heir (Blackie), presents 
many stirring episodes. But the plot is not so 
carefully conetructed as in most of the stories 
from the same pen. The connexion between 
Frank Norris’s unmerited disgrace at school, 
and his appearances as an adventurer in Cali- 
fornia, is by no means so obvious as it might 
and ought to be. As regards school life, with 
its jealousies and what not, Mr. Henty is here 
inferior to other writers, such as Mr. Talbot 
Baines Reed, to whom he is in other respects 
decidedly superior. The main narrative, more- 
over, is too frequently obstructed by “ yarns ” 
about ‘‘ river pirates” and what not, which, 
although interesting in themselves, seem 
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here @ nuisance rather than anything else. 
Finally, the rivalry between Frank Morris 
and Fred Barkley for the hand of 
Alice Hardy is far too prominent in a 
story intended specially for boys in their 
teens. Yet the portraits of Captain Bayley, 
the uncle of Frank and Fred, and the head 
master of Westminster School, are admirably 
‘drawn ; and the adventures in California, 
which are distinctly Frank Norris’s own, are 
told with that vigour which is peculiar to Mr. 
Henty. 


Vera’s Trust, by Evelyn Everett Green 
(Nelson), is a remarkably good story of the 
domestic sort, by an author who is scrupulously 
careful in the matters of style and plot. The 
two leading characters in it, Vera Carmichael 
and Russell Graham, alias Arthur Gordon, are 
lifelike sketches. The melancholy mystery 
which compels Arthur Gordon to mask his 
identity is exceedingly well sustained; and 
the story of his brother Lancelot’s fall from 
strict honour and veracity, which seems to 
render his treading in his unhappy father’s 
footsteps but too certain, is told with a skill, 
accentuated here and there by pathos, which is 
a distinct revelation of literary power on the 
part of Miss Green. Vera’s character stands 
out quite as distinctly as Russell Graham’s, 
though it is manifested indirectly rather than 
directly, and not so much by what she does as 
by her relations to the bevy of children whose 
good angel she is. 

The Treasure Finder. By W. J. Gordon. 
(Frederick Warne.) This is an excellent story, 
not only for boys, but for older readers as well. 
The hero of the tale is Sir William Phipps, 
the first colonial governor of colonial birth. 
Sir William, as he told James II., was one of 
a family of twenty-six children, all born of the 
same mother. ‘The proper sort of woman to 
go to our colonies.” ‘‘ Yes, your Majesty, and 
twenty-one of them were sons, phe was the 
twenty-first.” ‘‘ The top of the wrong end,” 
said the king. James II. certainly acquitted 
himself on this occasion with more wit than he 
is usually credited with. But miserably as 
James II. failed in many things, he never 
failed in his judgment of a sailor. He knew a 
seaman when he saw him; and he not only 
appointed the plain Boston shipwright to be 
captain of one of the king’s ships, but subse- 
quently knighted him and made him governor 
of Massachusetts—the colony of his birth. 
We have said enough to show that this book 
in an unassuming manner can claim to be 
called an historical novel. We must leave the 
reader to amuse a leisure hour with the stirring 
incidents of Phipps’s biography. 

Joan’s Adventures at the North Pole and 
Elsewhere, by Alice Corkran (Blackie), is a little 
volume of wanderings into a dreamland which 
is not without some resemblances to the real 
world, executed with all its author’s well- 
kvown skill, and pervaded by even more than 
usual of her quiet but effective humour. Of 
Joan’s three sdventures, recorded under the 
titles of ‘‘The Wizard of the North Pole,” 
‘“‘Joan’s Visit to Want-Land,” and ‘The 
Wizard and his Goose,” the first is the best. 
The realisation—perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say the idealisation—of Eskimo 
life, _with its wonderful family dinner, is 
exquisitely and irresistibly comic. 


Ralph Hardcastle’s Will. By Agnes Giberne. 
(Hatchards.) Miss Giberne seems, in this 
story, to be more weighted than usual with the 
importance of her plot, and with the necessity 
for introducing a number of incidents into it. 
She might have spared us the peculiarity, 
because that is an absurdity, of Ralph Hard- 
castle’s will, and perhaps also the burglary, 
or pseudo-burglary. There are, however, three 
as good charactersin Ralph Hardcastle’s Will 





as Miss Giberne has ever drawn—WMiss Priscilla 
Hardcastle, John Arundel, and, above all, 
Audrey Osborne, the heroine herself. Audrey’s 
adventure, when she is brought under the 
power of her scampish, but not wholly bad, 
half-brother, in which John Arundel and his 
dog Bruce appear to good purpose, is told 
with great spirit. 

One False Step. By Andrew Stewart. 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.) 
Careful writing and arrangement, and a certain 
power of telling a tale, may be conceded to 
the author of this very commonplace, and often 
highly improbable, romance. The heroine’s 
‘ false step” is that she allows herself to be 
condemned to a year’s imprisonment for a 
crime she did not commit in order to shield 
the real offender. We cannot quite under- 
stand why the step was false. The villain is 
painted very black indeed, but may justly 
plead that a man rejoicing in the name of 
Blackadder could not very well avoid hanging. 
The fine character of Dr. Mackay is well 
drawn, and redeems the occasional vulgarity of 
the story. The illustration is bad, but other- 
wise the get-up of the book is admirable. 


Nellie O'Neil. By Agnes C. Maitland. 
(Edinburgh: Nelson.) This pleasant little 
story is written with that minute attention to 
detail which children like, and the author 
shows she understands them. It is the simple 
tale of a home in a B pow country village. 
The children are natural and unaffected, and 
the descriptions of their daily life most true to 
nature. The moral is not too forcibly drawn ; 
but there is a healthy tone in the book, and 
some parts, especially the account of the flood, 
are not devoid of power. 

The Missing Merchantman. By Harry 
Collingwood. (Blackie.) To put the estimate 
moderately, there are several thousand brains 
busily at work at this present moment trying 
in one way or another to destroy the ‘‘ perils of 
the deep.” Some are trying to discover the 
secrets of the weather, so that anyone may 
know what storms are coming and whence ; some 
to prevent storms from happening; some to 
build ships that can never sink; and some to 
mark and buoy and light every rock beneath 
and above the sea. Others seek to improve the 
knowledge of the officers and the morals of the 
men, so that incompetency and mutiny may be 
things of the past. What can we do but wish 
with all our hearts for the success of such 
beneficent endeavours ? Who is there that dare 
desire the ways of the sea to be unsafe, or those 
of the sailor to be criminal? But yet, in this 
oddly constituted world of ours there will 
always be found some persons who will not be 
wholly satisfied with reform however beneficent ; 
and, should this marine millennium for which 
so many are striving some day actually arrive, 
will there not be some complaint—if not from 
wise men, at least from disappointed boys ? 
However sad it may be that so many ‘“‘ merchant 
men” are missing, a good many boys will 
rejoice over the ‘‘missing merchantman” of 
Mr. Harry Collingwood, with its gallant sailors 
and wicked mutineers, its undiscovered islands 
and discovered treasure trove, its storms, its 
fights, its hopes, and its despairs. Is that 
‘‘missing merchantman”’ missing still? That 
is the question which— unless the reader is weak 
enough to solve it prematurely by looking at 
the end of the book before he has fairly got 
there—will (for all the assistance we shall give 
him) take him several pleasant hours to find out. 


The Saucy May; or, The Adventures of a 
Stowaway, by Henry Frith (Blackie), is a 
capital story of its kind, dealing with life in a 
Yarmouth smack, the alcoholic horrors of 
Dutch ‘‘copers,’’ and the excellent work done by 
the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, which last 
is, however, not made too much of. The scenes 





on board the ‘“‘coper” when adrift, and the 
discovery by the stowaway of his father under 
very peculiar circumstances, are evidences that 
Mr. Frith is capable of writing melodrama, if not 
tragedy. The skipper of the ie May reminds 
one of Dickens in some of his characteristics. 


The Fisherman’s Daughter. By Florence 
Montgomery. (Hatchards.) ‘‘My dear girls, 
if you happen to be the daughters of poor 
fishermen, and your parents are misguided 
enough to give youa better education than is usual 
in your rank of life, be very careful not to let 
it make you discontented and ambitious, or else, 
perhaps, you may aspire to be dressmakers. 
Having arrived at this giddy height in the 
social scale, you may conceive the unworthy 
desire of succeeding in your profession. Then, 
who knows but what you may yearn for a 
wider sphere of exertion than is afforded by 
your native village, and come to the great 
metropolis, and, alas, rise to be forewomen, and 
even heads of great dressmaking establish- 
ments! This wil tempt you to neglect your 
fathers and deny your mothers before duchesses. 
Then surely will remorse follow, and you will 
have to confess your wickedness before your 
workpeople, retire to the neighbourhood of 
your parents, and marry the fishermen you 
loved in your youth.” We should be sorry to 
misunderstand the author of Misunderstood, but 
this seems to be the moral of her latest story. 


For Abigail. A West Country Story. By 
8. K. Hocking. (Frederick Warne.) In its 
truthful analysis of the human heart and the 
many motives which sway mankind, this story 
is deserving of much praise. The flow of 
incident is abundant, and the descriptions of 
Cornish scenery and customs, are admirable. 
Of course, west country dissent is touched upon ; 
but, while carping at the empty profession of 
the religious pretender, the author fails to point 
out a > Indeterminate goodness, easily 
acquired and as constantly passing into another 
form of pietism, constitutes the blot of the 
book. The love story which runs through it is 
touching, and the lovers are constant through 
numberless troubles. The Californian scenes, 
too, are well written. Toby Wrench, the old 
coast-guard man, so full of his dignity and 
importance that he is ‘not at all certain but 
that he is responsible for the good behaviour 
of the English Channel,” forms a clever portrait. 
The heroine is meek but devoted, and most men 
will fall in love with her. For Abigail reminds 
us to a certain extent of John Halifax, and its 
author will not care for higher commendation. 


Edwy; or, washe a Coward? By Annette 
Lyster. (Blackie.) This is a charming story, and 
sufficiently varied to suit children of all ages. 
Edwy is a highly sensitive child who comes 
from India to find himself the butt of five 
rough cousins. The account of his heroic act 
in saving the cruellest of his tormentors from 
the hands of a maniac is as pathetic as it is 
powerful. There is more force and vigour in 
this little book than is usual in most tales 
for the young, and the characters are particu- 
larly well drawn. 

On Duty, by Angelica Selby (Frederick 
Warne), is, if not remarkably stirring in respect 
of incident, a very agreeable, carefully written, 
and beautifully illustrated tale of a child who 
is, through circumstances—the chief of which 
is her father being ‘‘on duty” in Egypt— 
thrown on the tender mercies of her cousins for 
companionship. Miss Selby tells very prettily 
how the child finds her way into the heart of 
her guardian, Sir Norton Manvers, and even 
overcomes his rather irrational dislike to 
soldiers and soldiering. The boy and girl 
passages in On Duty, being full of action, 
childish fun, and high spirits, will be especially 
liked by young readers. They are, indeed, 
almost faultless, 
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Pen. By the Author of “Tipcat.” (Walter 
Smith & Innes.) Sandy Maclaren’s motives for 
proposing to marry Pen at the age of fifteen 
may have been excellent, but if they had 
succeeded he would have fully deserved to 
spend the next few years of his life in the 
inside of a jail. However matters may have 
appeared to his poor addled brain, there was 
absolutely no excuse for his conduct except 
imbecility. It seems like a good stroke of 
fortune when her aunt carries Pen off on the 
morning appointed for the ceremony, and takes 
possession of her for ten years; but it is all to 
no purpose, for this equally imbecile young 
person throws herself into the arms of the 
elderly, ungainly, and stupid old Scotchman as 
soon as sbe gets the chance. The principal 
characters are not only uninteresting but 
unnatural, and the very weak thread of the 
story is stretched out to a preposterous length. 
The author’s theory of writing stories for the 
young is better than her practice, for she com- 
plains of those who take “ elaborate pains to 
simplify and explain everything, and leave 
nothing to be wondered over, and no possible 
wrong conclusions to be arrived at—when, 
after all, the wondering and the wrong con- 
clusious are half the fun of it.” There is little 
of this or any other sort of fun in Pen. 


Abraham Lincoln. A Biography for Young 
People. By Noah Brooks. (Putnam’s.) Young 
men rather than boys will be appealed to by 
this admirable life of Lincoln. The author 
was personally acquainted with the man he 
describes, and it is therefore natural and easy 
for him to write with enthusiasm. The book 
is, moreover, carefully compiled and well 
arranged. Lincoln’s early struggle with 
poverty displays, on a small scale, the 
qualities of perseverance and endurance 
afterwards so conspicuous in his conduct 
of the war against slavery; and this Mr. 
Brooks’s narrative is careful to impress upon 
us, The intense interest of the story is never 
allowed to flag; and, on the whole, it may 
safely be said that, as a popular biography, the 
volume will not easily be superseded. The 
illustrations, paper, and printing are excellent. 


The Pupil Teachers of St. Martin’s. By 
8. W. L. (8. P. C. K.) This modest effort 
to describe the life, and what should be the 
aims, of the pupil teacher is pleasantly written, 
and has a graceful illustration drawn by Mr. 
Frank Dadd. As astory, it fails from lack of 
incident. The division into chapters is quite 
arbitrary, and adopted apparently only to give 
occasion for one or two well-chosen quotations. 


Linda and the Boys, by Cecilia S. Lowndes 
(Blackie), is a presentation at once truthful and 
humourous of the dispositions and adventures 
of three children—Linda and her two brothers. 
The book is essentially a child’s book, and will 
be heartily appreciated by the young folk. 
The motherly air with which little Linda 
watches over her brothers is very amusing, 
though that type of child is not found so often 
among the classes as among the masses. Let us 
add that the get-up of the volume is in the 
unexceptional style which we are accustomed 
to expect from Messrs. Blackie & Son. 


Brotherhood ; or, In the Way of Temptation. 
S. P. C. K.) The object of this anonymous 
book is to set forth the claims and duties of 
sisters and brothers, especially in relation to 
the weaker members of the family circle. 
Nothing can be more admirable than its 
tone and object, but the style is deficient in 
flexibility and naturalness. The plot is too 
much spun out, and the sentiment, religious 
and ethical, suffers occasionally from a morbid 
hyper - consciousness. Probably, however, 
young people will not detect these short- 
comings, and, with the aid of a few skippings, 
will be able to get to the end of the story. 


The character of Mr. Ryan—immersed in his 
Dictionary of the Irish Language, but getting 
no further than the letter F—is naturally con- 
ceived, possibly sketched from life. 


A RIGHT excellent book for children is Great 
Thoughts for Little Thinkers (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons)—a simply and definitely written outline 
of fundamental truths in science, history and 
religion. The author (Lucia T. Ames) aims at 
giving the unalloyed gold of thought, dispelling 
the anthropomorphic idea of God, and con- 
sidering it better that the truth should be 
learnt when young, lest in maturer years God’s 
truth be discredited, when man’s tradition is 
found to be but tradition. The science and 
history are given here in a form sure to take 
with children. We have not many children’s 
books of this sort. 


In The Trivial Round (Nisbet), Sarah M. 8. 
Clarke deals ably enough with village life, and 
has supplied a book that will interest and 
refresh dwellers in cities with this glimpse of a 
life in many respects different from their own. 
The story turns chiefly on the evil effects of 
drunkenness. 


The Wedding Ring, second edition, by Joseph 
Maskell (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.), is a fairly 
exhaustive treatise on the ring. It is prettily 
bound, and would make a dainty and instruc- 
tive present. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE collected essays of the late Mark Patti- 
son, which Prof. Henry Nettleship is editing 
for the Clarendon Press, will be published very 
shortly in two volumes, The essays dealing 
with the history of philology and education 
will form the bulk of the first volume; while 
| those treating of the history of religious 
| thought will be found in the second. There is 
also included a fragment of Pattison’s 
intended life of Scaliger, hitherto unpublished. 
Prof. Freeman, Mr. Bywater, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, and Mr. W. J. Courthope have 
revised certain of the essays, 


WE hear that the Villon Society will shortly 
issue an addendum to their edition of The 
Thousand Nights and One Night. The new 
volume will contain the stories of Aladdin and 
Zeyn el Asnam, translated from the newly- 
discovered Arabic text by Mr. John Payne. 


Mr. SynDEY J. HERRTAGE, who has lately 
finished the Encyclopaedic Dictionary (Cassell), 
has now nearly ready a new edition of the late 
Thomas Wright’s Dictionary of Provincialisms, 
and has almost completed a new Slang Dic- 
tionary, much fuller than any existing one, for 
which he hopes to find a publisher. 


Messrs. LonGMANS have in the press a 
volume of stories by Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, 
to be entitled A Nine Men’s Morrice. 


Mr, Frank Carr, of the Willows, Walker- 
on-Tyne, is editing a volume for the ‘‘ Camelot 
Series,” Hazlitt as an Essayist. He will dedi- 
cate it to Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard, the 
editor of the admirably thorough edition of 
English and Scotch Ballads. 


Mr. WALTER Scott has in the press a little 
volume, entitled Death’s Disguises, and other 
Sonnets, by Mr. Frank T. Marzials. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week Greater London and its Government, by 
Mr. George Whale. The book endeavours to 
explain to the London ratepayers and electors 
their share in the work of the government of 
London, and to point out what may be done to 
prevent any abuse or neglect of the powers of 
the various local bodies. 


THE publication of Mr. W. L. Courtney’s 
Life of John Stuart Mill, in the ‘Great 











Writers” series, has been delayed till the end 
of the present month. The last volume in the 
same series, Mr. William Sharp’s Heine, is 
being translated into German. 


Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN & Co., will issue 
shortly Dr. A. T. Schofield’s Queen <Anne’s 
Hospital, its Senators and Sufferers, showing how 
most of the cases in our hospitals are directly 
due to the traffic in drink. The book also 
deals with the question of hospital govern- 
ment. 


THE delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
in preparation a new edition, by Mr. C, 
Plummer, of the portion of Prof. Earle’s 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicles dealing with the years 
800-1001 A.D. 


The Weird Mystery is the title of a sensational 
story by Mr. Philip May, which will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Lambert & Co. 


Messrs, MacLEHOSE & Sons will have ready 
on Monday the new edition of The Life and 
Letters of the Rev. W. B. Robertson, D.D., of 
Irvine, by Dr. James Brown. The first large 
edition was exhausted in a few days. 


Tusk third year’s issue of The Schoolmasters’ 
Calendar is now in the press, and will be issued 
by Messrs. George Bell & Son early in the 
new year. 


AmonG the articles in the second number of 
the Jewish Quarterly Review will be: ‘‘The 
Book of Hosea in the Light of Assyrian 
Research,” by Prof. Sayce; ‘‘Eldad the 
Danite,” by Dr. Neubauer; the conclusion of 
Mr. 8S. Schechter’s ‘‘ Dogmas of Judaism”; 
‘‘The Rise and Development of the Massorah,”’ 
by the Rev. J. Harris ; Letters from Austria, &c. 


Tue forthcoming number of the Political 
Science Quarterly Review, edited by the Pro- 
fessors of Political Science at Columbia College, 
New York (London: Frowde), will contain 
articles on ‘‘The Ballot in England: its Legal 
Incidents,” by Mr. H. H. Asquith; ‘Its 
History and Practical Working,” by Mr. E. 
Goodby; ‘‘Socialism in English Politics,” 
by Mr. W. Clark; ‘‘The Legality of Trusts,” 
by Prof. Dwight. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG succeeds the Earl of 
Strafford as President oi the Folklore Society, 
and will deliver his inaugural address at the 
annual meeting of the society, to be held on 
Thursday next, December 6, The Hon. J. 
Abercromby, Mr. J. G. Frazer, and Mr. E. 8. 
Hartland will be proposed for the council. The 
report of the council recommends that the 
future work of the society should be directed 
to classifying and arranging existing collec- 
tions; and the director, Mr. Gomme, has 
drawn up a scheme for the analysis of customs 
and superstitions. 


Mr. Rosert Ports, of the Shelley Society's 
committee, has had some good photographs 
taken of the cottage where Shelley lodged at 
Keswick in August 1811 to February 1812. The 
cottage has been built on at both sides since, 
but the Shelley part is otherwise untouched. 
The road runs at the back, the cottage is in the 
midst of fine trees, is of one high story, with 
three windows, the centre one a large high 
bow, with semicircular top, and falling on to a 
half door that opens on to the rough shrub-full 
garden, through which a rill of water runs. 
Mr. Potts is an old Shelley pilgrim, having 
wandered to many of the poet’s haunts in com- 
pany with Mr. Stopford Brooke. But Mr. Potts 
has not yet visited, or had photographed, Shel- 
ley’s Bishopgate cottage, now belonging to 
the Misses Loch, and in the hands of an 
American tenant. This cottage, too, has been 
enlarged. It is situated on the side of an 
old roadway leading from the Bishopgate to th» 
South-western high road. This roadway, iv 
Shelley’s time, ran into Windsor P:rk; but a 
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neighbouring landlord grabbed the park bit of 
the road past the cottages, and there is now 
probably no right of way over it. Shelley’s 
cottage was, in Dr. Furnivall’s boyhood, used 
as @ rough timber-yard. So secluded was it 
that for many years it was never even entered 
on the rate-collector’s book, but Mr. Holmes 
at last _ it out. It was here that Dr. 
Pope, of Staines, and Mr. G. F. Furnivall, the 
surgeon of Egham, first knew Shelley. Miss 
Loch has promised Dr. Furnivall to restore the 
name ‘‘ Shelley Cottage” to the poet’s home of 
1816, 


THE Royal Academy of History of Madrid 
has — @ commission to continue the 
researches of the brothers Siret, in Almeria; and 
also one to form a catalogue of all books and 
MSS. of all kinds relating to Columbus against 
the fourth centenary of the discovery of 
America. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE matter of the contributions from colleges 
to university purposes has reached a further 
stage at Cambridge. In reply to an applica- 
tion from the financial board, the chancellor 
(the Duke of Devonshire), in exercise of a dis- 
cretion reserved to him under the statutes 
framed by the Commission, has directed that 
the amount to be levied from the colleges during 
the years 1888, 1889, and 1890 be diminished 
by two fifteenths. This is equivalent to a 
reduction of £2000, so that the sum payable in 
each of these three years will be not less than 
£13,000 nor more than £16,000. For the 

resent year it is proposed to levy £13,237, 

ing 6} per cent. on the assessable income of 
the colleges. In the meantime, another pro- 
posal is still under consideration—the discus- 
sion of it fills eight pages in the Reporter—to 
alter the statutes so as to retard the augmenta- 
tion of the contribution in years subsequent to 
1890. 


THE University Library at Cambridge has 
recently received two very valuable donations : 
(1) Dr. Venn’s unique library of logical books, 
comprising more than one thousand volumes, 
and forming a complete record of the progress 
of logical science and teaching during the last 
four hundred years. No public library in Eng- 
land possesses a series of logical works at all 
approaching this in extent and value. The 
formation of it has cost Dr. Venn many years 
of constant attention ; and, as the subject is one 
that has been little taken up by bibliographers, 
the task of collection has demanded great 
special knowledge, as well as much labour and 
thought. (2) The Oriental books and MSS. of 
the late Dr. George Percy Badger. This col- 
lection contains sixteen Arabic and Syriac 
MSS., a large number of scarce and valuable 
printed books, and a series of MSS. and adver- 
saria in Dr. Badger’s hand, ineluding the 
original copy of his English-Arabic lexicon. 
Among the Arabic MSS. is the original from 
which he translated for the Hakluyt Society 
the history of the Seyyids of ‘Omin. The 
adversaria include many blue-books and docu- 
ments bearing on affairs in ‘Oman, Aden, 
Zanzibar, and other parts of the East, with 
corrections and elucidations based on his per- 
sonal knowledge of these regions. 


Sir Henry Roscoe was to deliver an address 
to-day (Saturday) at Oxford, in connexion 
with the Teachers’ Guild, on ‘ Technical 
Education.” 


AT a meeting of the Ashmolean Society on 
Monday next, December 3, Prof. J. G. Romanes 


= give a lecture on ‘“‘ Mental Evolution in 
an,” 


THE following is the congratulatory letter, 


been sent to Dr. K. E. Georges, of Gotha, by 
some of his admirers in England, on the occa- 
sion of his completing the sixtieth anniversary 
of his activity as a lexicographer : 


‘‘Gratulamur Tibi, Vir Doctissime, sexagesimum 
annum ineunti vitae philologicae, qui duorum 
prope saeculorum decursu quasi Nestor _s- 
orum industriae, doctrinae, iudicii nobilissimum 
exemplum iunioribus hominibus dedisti, simulque 
rectam viam et rationem in re lexicographica 
monstravisti. Id scilicet laudamus in Lexico tuo 
Latino, multo labore, et adversa interdum vale- 
tudine condito, quod artem ita adhibuisti criticam, 
ut inter omnia huiusmodi opera linguae Latinae 
studiosis cit utilissimum. Errat enim vehementer, 
si quis putat rem lexicographicam in colligendis 
tantum verbis et exemplis constare; quae ita 
poscit omnia philologiae subsidia, summam doc- 
trinam et industriam sensu critico ac sagacitate 
coniunctam, ut nihil eam temptantibus deesse 
oporteat. Neque ignoramus multa Te habere 
scripta, quae partim nondum publici iuris facta 
sunt, partim in Diariis Philologicis hic illic pro- 
tulisti; in quibus inscitiam reprehendisti, falsa 
notasti, prava correxisti, industriam iuniorum 
excitavisti ac fovisti. Quae scripta, cum intra 
fines Lexici vix possint comprehendi, speramus Te 
olim ita uno corpore prolaturum esse ut harum 
rerum studiosis adiumento sint; simul a Deo 
optamus ut multi tibi anni supersint operi philo- 
logico idonei, utque fructum studiorum plenis- 
simum ipse percipias cum aliisque communices.’’ 


THE Oxford Megazine of November 28 prints 
a further instalment of Mr. F. Haverfield’s 
interesting extracts from the (entleman’s 
Magazine relating to the university from 1762 
to 1773. One paragraph reports the expulsion 
of six students from Edmund Halli, for holding 
Methodistical tenets, and ‘‘ taking upon them 
to pray and read and expound the Scriptures 
and sing hymns in a private house.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
DISILLUSION. 


Youncer years of golden promise ere the wrinkles 
lined the brow, 

Days of hope and faith unshaken, where is all your 
promise now? 


When the world was young and trustful, when we 
dreamed of conquests won ; 

Wiser than our fathers seemed we, born to do the 
deeds undone. 


Truth and freedom, peace and plenty, dawned at 
last for lord and thrall ; 

We were “‘heirs of all the ages’’ like the heir of 
Locksley Hall.— 

Ah, the morrow’s chill awakening with its shadow 
on the wall ! 

Disillusion deep and bitter as the very flower of 
gall! 

Dead the fires that burned within us, dead the 
youth that fed the flame ; 

And the world is grey and heartless, and its pur- 
pose void of aim. 


Truth is but a flying phantom fleeting from the 
grasp as air: 

Freedom is the power to plunder and to seize the 
larger share. 


Peace is kept by arméd millions, and the breathless 
nations wait 

With the eyes of hungry lions glaring ever red 
with hate. 


Plenty crowns the smooth-faced ‘‘ sweater ’’ while 
he fattens on the poor : 

Does it crown the starving seamstress shivering at 
his gilded door ? 


We are wiser than our fathers: they obeyed the 
rule of one ; 

We bow down before the many, shouting ‘‘ Let 
Thy will be done !”’ 


And the many-headed hydra sniffs the fetid in- 
cense fi 





drawn up by Prof. H. Nettleship, which has 


ame 
From the lips of blatant babblers, reckless of their 


| Munz, 8. Aus dem modernen Italien. 


We are wiser than our fathers: empire built they, 
broad and strong ; 

We have left their sons to perish where the desert 

days are long. 


’Tis the progress that we dreamed of in the years 
we scarce recall 


In the golden prime of manhood ere the evening 
shadows fall ; 


Chill and rude the dream’s awakening with the 
shadow on the wall, 


se deep and bitter as the very flower of 
gall! 
A. H. 8. 








OBITUARY, 


Mr. WILLIAM RICHARD FISHER, barrister-at- 
law, who died at Guildford on November 17, 
aged sixty-four, was the author of a ve 
valuable law-book and of an exhaustive history 
of the section of English forest-land. The 
former work was an elaborate treatise on ‘‘ The 
Law of Mortgage and other Securities upon 
Property.” It was originally issued in 1856, 
was reprinted in 1868, passed into a third 
edition in 1876, and bloomed into a fourth im- 
pression at the close of 1883. The latter was a 
detailed account of ‘‘ The Forest of Essex: its 
History, Laws, and Ancient Customs, and the 
Wild Deer which lived in it (1887)”, Mr. 
Fisher was engaged to advise the Corporation 
of London as to the nature of the rights of 
pasture which prevailed in Epping Forest, as it 
was confidently expected that through these 
it might be possible to upset the more 
recent enclosures; and he was thus led to 
study an immense mass of forest documents 
which had been collected for the city. 
These documents formed the basis of his 
book, and its last two chapters set out the work 
of the Corporation in rescuing the illegally 
enclosed land and dedicating it for public uses. 
He was born in August 1824, being the second 
son of Mr. John Groate Fisher of Great Yar- 
mouth, and was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn on June 13, 1851, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ON CELTIC LATINITY AND THE TRIPARTITE LIFE, 


London : Nov. 4, 1888, 
In Old-Celtic the feminine d-declension 
(corresponding with the Latin first) had the 
following terminations : 


Sg. nom, -a Pl. nom. -fis 
gen. -¢s gen. -iin 
dat. -i dat. -dbos 
acc, -in acc, iiss. 


Hence, as Siegfried saw, Gauls, when they 
wrote Latin, committed such solecisms as the 
‘* legionis secundes Italices’”’ of an inscription 
at Vaison (Soc. Ant. F'r. xvi. 143). Hence, too, as 
D’Arbois de Jubainville pointed out (Rev. Celt. 
i, 325), in Gallo-Latin of the Merovingian 
epoch, we find such nominatives plural as 
culpas, villas, vacuas, reliquas, conlatas, donatas, 
nostras, eas, ipsas, wtrasque, suas, and such 
datives singular as basilici, (rei) facti. Hence, 
also, as I have lately seen, in the Book of 
Armagh, prura (the classical Latin prora) makes 
its accusative singular prurim (‘‘ad anteriorem 
insolam ... prurim nauis conuertit,” fo. 2 a. 1). 

This word prura exemplifies another char- 
acteristic of Celtic Latinity, viz., the substitu- 
tion of u, “foro, 6. Many instances of the change 
will be found in Gregorii Turonensis Opera, ed. 
Arndt et Krusch, pp. 926, 927; more in 
Hiibner’s Inscriptiones Britanniae Christianae 
(apustoli, pronepus, Punpeius, servatur); more 
in Bishop Reeves’s edition of Adamniin’s Life of 
Columba, preface, p. xvii.; more in the Book 
of Armagh (idwlorum, fo. 2 b. 1, mumilia, fo. 
13 a. 2). Here we have a clue to the puzzling 
adunatur of the Brussels copy of Muirchu’s 
Life of 8S. Patrick, which the Bollandist editor 
explains by ‘‘ sepelitur,” because, I suppose, a 
buried body is united (adunatur) to the earth. 
The passage in which the word occurs is ‘‘ Ubi 
moritur ibi et adunatur.” If for adunatur we 
read aduratur (i.e., adoratur) we get a satisfac- 








tory meaning: ‘‘ Where she [i.e., oe, 
dies, there also she is [i.e., her relics are 
reverenced.” Compare the next sentence but 
one: ‘*‘Cuius transmarinae reliquiae ibi ador- 
antur usque hodie,” and the passage in the 
Book of Armagh, fo. 4 b. 2: ‘‘ Cuius reliquiae 
adorantur hi Sleibti.” My edition of the Tri- 
partite Life of 8. Patrick, &c., pp. 497, 660, 
should be emended accordingly. 

Three other conjectural emendations of the 
corrupt Latin faithfully printed in that book 
have been made by Dr. MacCarthy in his letter 
published in the AcADEMy, September 15, 1888, 
p- 172. They are as follows: 


MS. (Egerton 93, 


fo. 18 a. 1). 
P. 264, quoduis leg. quamvis 
1» quissi » quis enim 
»» quique x» Quaeque. 


Another conjectural emendation, this time of a 
corrupt passage in the Book of Armagh, fo. 6 
b. 2 = p. 291 of my book, 1. 26), is made by 
Dr. MacCarthy in his edition of the Stowe 
Missal, p. 188, where he proposes: ‘‘ [Nullum] 
tam bonum est cum [leg. quam] grazacham 
illis. Portabitur, etc.” 

The other errors pointed out by Dr. 
MacCarthy in his letters published in the 
AcapvEMy for September 1 and 15, 1888, and 
for November 3, 1888, pp. 138, 172, 290, fall 
into four classes : («) typographical, () clerical, 
(c) real, and (d) imaginary. The style and 
arrangement of these letters is so peculiar that 
no one, probably, save Dr. MacCarthy and 
myself has read them through. I shall there- 
fore be doing a service to him, as well as to the 
possessors of my book, by stating shortly the 
results of his criticism. 


(a) Typographical Errors. 


P. 111, 1.19, for lofty read leafy. 
194, 1. 20, for Patraic read Patraic. 
280, note 5, for recordabimus read recorda- 
bimur. 


(b) Clerical Errors. 


. 11, 1. 13, for The winter-time came read It 
came to pass in winter-time. 
11, 32, 36, for firewood read withered sticks.* 
31, 1. 3, for there read hereon (lit. in this). 
35, 1. 27, for along read past. 
41, last line, omit therein. 
46, note 3, for Ps. lxviii. 1, 2 read Ps, Ixvii. 2, 3. 
64, 1. 22, dele [quam]. 
79, 11.18, 19, read ‘Lhe brother, then, of that 
Brenainn is he that, &c. 
181, 1. 6, for quietly read piously. 
192, 1. 21, for Slebtiu read Sleibtiu. 
201, 1. 3, for south read north.t 
215, 1. 25, foras... other read as they delivered 
him, each of them to another. 
251, 1. 25, for their read the. 
253, 1. 31, for behind read upon. 
300, note 2, after cacuminibus insert montis. 
310, note 2,1. 3, after minus insert [MS. mini- 


mum |. 
460, note 2, for ad read in, and for al read a 2. 


To these errors, the result of mere inadver- 
tence, I can add two more, for correcting which 
I am indebted to the Rev. E. Hogan, 8.J. 


P. xvii., note 5, 1. 6, for Kevin read Cavan. 
512, 1.15, for sancti read secundi. 


(ce) Real Errors. 


The following mistakes are due to ignorance : 
P. cxlvii., 1. 27, dele p. 458. 
36, note 4, for Ps. xxi. 21 or perhaps Ps. xxxiv. 
17 read Ps. Ixxiii. 19. 
44, note 3, for Ps. xx. 7 read Ps. xix. 8. 
99, 1. 16, for church east read free church. 


* Asin p. 435. ; 

t Compare Prof. Atkinson’s ‘‘ itadach, hungry,” 
in the glossary to his Passions and Homilies from 
Leabhar Breae, p. 778. The word, as of course he 
knows, means *‘ thirsty.”’ 





} 








(c) Real Errors (continued), 


P.163, 1. 1, for noble city read free monastery. 
207, ll. 27, 28, read The candle shall come to 
God’s household in it. 
227, last line, read Into Armagh, pleasant rest- 
ing-place. 
458, 1. 21, for cum[asc]tha read cumtha. 
459, 1. 22, read ‘* And let thy comrades rub 
blood,”’ &c. 


To these corrections I add one for which I 
am indebted to Mr. 8. H. O’Grady : 


P. 417, ll. 15-18, read How (would it have been 
better) for him to say ‘‘ across Albion ’”’ 
[than “‘across all the Alps’’?]. Not 
hard [to say]. It was over Britain the 
angel brought him: so that ‘‘ over Albion ”’ 
is what ought to stand there instead of 
‘* over the Alps’? (dar sliab n-Elpa). 


(@) Imaginary errors. 


First as to the text. In the AcApEmy for 
September 15, 1888, p. 172, col. 3, Dr. Mac- 
Carthy alleges that the thirty-one lines in 
p. 28 of the Rolls edition of the Tripartite Life 
differ in fifteen places from O’Curry’s transcript 
of the same passage. He thus suggests that I 
have here committed fifteen errors. Now, I 
have recently collated p. 28 with the original 
MS., Egerton 93, fo. 2.1. Not a single letter 
in that page (28) is wrong, though I have omitted 
a doubtful mark of length over the third a of 
aralad (1. 21) and over the ¢ of ni (1, 25), 
Again, as to p. 160,1.11, he makes another 
suggestio falsi—viz., that the Egerton MS. has, 
in the corresponding passage, di di chainnech, 
and that I have failed to note the former 
di. That MS. (fo. 10 a, 2) has only (as 
I have printed) di chainnech. Lastly, quitting 
suggestion for assertion, he declares (ACADEMY, 
November 3, p. 290, col. 3) that the name 
“Colman Uamach,” printed in my book, p. 60, 
1. 27, is not contained in the passage of the 
Egerton MS. there published. It is in that 
passage, as any one may see by looking at 
fo. 4 a. 1, where it begins 1. 41. 

Secondly, as to the translation, two specimens 
of his criticism will suffice. In p. 42 occurs a 
passage which, literally rendered, is as follows: 
“It isto be observed by thee, then,” say the 
wizards, ‘‘ that thou shouldst not go (na dechais) 
to the place.” This I translated into idiomatic 
English as follows: ‘‘ Thou shouldst take heed,” 
say the wizards, ‘‘ not to go to the place.” Dr. 
MacCarthy severs the words “‘ not to go” from 
the context, and “‘ corrects” them into “ that 
you go not.” So in p. 46 there is a passage of 
which the literal version is ‘‘ The lee shall 
come to thee and shall give thy will” (dobera do 
reir), This I rendered idiomatically by ‘The 
king shall come to thee and shall do thy will,” 
and Dr. MacCarthy (again severing the words 
from the context) ‘‘ corrects” do into bring! 

I proceed to note a few more of Dr. 
MacCarthy’s corrections of imaginary errors. 
I select those which give rise to remarks likely 
to interest readers of the ACADEMY. 

1. He says that rolluicc, ‘‘ swallowed up,” 
p. 92, 1. 1, stands for ro-n-luic, and that I 
should have placed this n among the infixed 
pronouns. Jolluicc is the act. pret. sg. 3 of 
sluicim, cognate with German schlucken and 
Greek Av(w, Avyydvoua, and simply stands for 
ro-sluic, the s (or sh) being assimilated to the 
following /, as in rollca, eillistar, coll, ciall, &c. 
How much Dr. MacCarthy knows about infixed 
pronouns appears from his rendering (ACADEMY, 
September 1, 1888, p. 138, col. 3) of né-m-boi 
(‘* he had not,” lit. non fuit ei), Ml. 78 a. 4, by 
‘* there was not.” 

2. He blames me for analysing the verb 
dothlugim (‘I ask’) as do-thlugim, * although,” 
says Dr. MacCarthy, ‘‘/oichtho (gl. inpetrandi) 
of the Milan Codex (62a) establishes that the 
¢ cannot be radical.” The learned doctor is 
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unlucky in his dealings with the Milan Codex. 
Readers of the AcADEMyY for April 2, 1887, 
p. 238, will remember how he compared the 
inn-iwlide (rdv "lovdciov) of MI. 86 a, 5 with a 
word which he renders by ‘‘ Introduction.” 
In the present case the gloss, as often happens, 
is not a translation of the lemma; and Joichtho, 
the gen. sg. of logud, means ‘‘of forgiveness,”’ 
not, as he supposes, “‘ of asking.’’ The root of 
do-thlugim, as of ad-tluchur, is tluc = the tulk in 
Lithuanian tulkas, ‘‘ interpreter.” 

3. Senais (‘‘ sained”’), sloccus (“‘ swallowed ”’), 
fothaigis (*‘ founded”), pp. 36, 98. These ren- 
derings he ‘‘corrects”’ into ‘‘sains,” ‘‘ swallows,” 
“founds,” and thus furnishes three good ex- 
amples of what the Germans call Verschlimm- 
besserung. The Irish verbs in question are 
s-preterites in the absolute form, and in Middle, 
as well as in Old, Irish must always be rendered 
as such, although by speakers of the corrupt 
dialects called modern Irish the tense is, I am 
told, regarded as an historical present. 

4, Rothaich in-ailithir (‘* who fled into another 
land ”’), p. 174, should, according to Dr. Mac- 
Carthy, be rendered by ‘‘ who fled on a pil- 
grimage.” Here he mistakes ailithir for 
ailithre, the base for its derivative abstract. 
Compare ailithir-genti (alienigenas). Wb. 7 12, 
and ailithri (perigrinationem) G. C. 782; 
eilithri, M1. 137°7. Aili-thir (= aile + tir) is 
the exact parallel of the Old-Saxon eli-lendi, 
‘‘ Ausland, Fremde,” with which the Modern 
High German Llend is connected. 

5. Objecting to forothaigestar cella (‘ fun- 
davit cellas”), printed in p. 160 of my book from 
the Rawlinson Codex, he says that ‘‘ the true 
lection”’ is the (corrupt) forothaigestar cell of the 
Egerton MS. He thus proves, what I had 
before suspected, that he does not know how 
to decline the simplest Irish noun. A similar 
blunder in Latin would be to object to Vergil’s 
legibus urbem fundwwit, and say that ‘‘ the true 
lection” is legibus urbs fundavit. 


6. Dorarggert, p. 160, is, Dr. MacCarthy 
alleges, a vow nihili. ‘Yet Mr. Stokes, to 
judge from this place, does not know that 
dorairngert of his note is the pure form.” One 
form is as ‘‘pure” as the other—gg being 
often used in Middle-Irish MSS. (as it is 
regularly in Gothic) to represent the guttural 
nasal, An Old-Irish example is nuggabad 
(= nu-n-gabad), Book of Armagh, 18 a, 2, 
where the n is the infixed relative. The practice 
was doubtless borrowed from the Greek yy = ng. 

Dr. MacCarthy is a clever man, and for his 
recent identification of the Ruben of the Hiber- 
nensis he deserves the thanks of all persons 
interested in Irish ecclesiastical history. But 
as an Irish linguist and palaeographer he may 
at present say of himself—‘‘ Ce que je sais, je 
sais mal, ce que j’ignore, j’ignore parfaitement.”’ 


WHITLEY STOKES, 








THE CLIFF OF THE DEAD, 
Berkeley, Oalfornia : Nov. 3, 1888. 


Mr. York Powell’s ingenious collocation of 
passages (ACADEMY, October 20) testifying to 
a wide-spread belief in a Rock of Spirits, sheds 
much light upon the passage in Judith. The 
two words, neowol nes, are associated twice 
again in Old English, viz., Beowulf, 1411, Elene, 
832. The Beowulf passage is inconclusive, 
Beowulf passes over, or by, ‘‘ stéap stdnhlivo, 
stige nearwe, enge 4npadas, unciS geld, 
neowle neossas, nicorhiisa fela.” Nicorhisa fela 
may be translated ‘‘ many mermaids’ homes,” 
or ‘‘many nixies’ homes.’ Hence, if neowle 
neessas is to be regarded as synonymous with 
nicorhisa fela, nes cannot here mean “cliff,” 
But upon this I do not insist. There remains 
the other passage, lene, 832, Lines 828-836 


are the very ones which describe the Invention 
of the Cross.” They run: 


‘* Ongan ba wilfeegen efter bam wuldres tréo 
elnes inhydig eorSan delfan 
under turfhagan, pet he on twéntigum 
fotmelum feor funde behelede 
under néolum nider nesse gehydde 
in béostorcofan: hé Ser Sréo métte 
in bam réonian hofe réda etsomne 
gréote begrauene, sw hio géardagum 
arléasra sceolu eorSan bebeahton.’’ 


This may be translated : 


“He began then joyfully, the constant in zeal, to 
delve the earth under the sod, so that at the depth 
of twenty feet he found them concealed, down 
under néolum nesse, hidden in a cell of darkness; 
he there encountered three crosses together in the 
tristful (?) abode, buried in the soil, just as of 
yore the impious bands covered them with earth.”’ 


Néolum mneesse can hardly be translated as 
‘* dark headland” or even “‘ precipitous cliff” 
in this passage. Taking néol in its sense 
of infimus (Corpus Glossary, No. 1061), 
néolum neesse would mean ‘‘ lowest — some- 
thing (not cliff)’ What shall we call it— 
‘‘ stratum,” “layer of earth,” with Grein; or 
“depth,” ‘‘ abyss,” ‘‘ Abgrund,” with the 
translators? The mention of the rendering 
‘* Abgrund” suggests that n¢ol is several times 
found with grund; so under neowulne grund 
(Ps. cvi. 25), translating wsque ad abyssos; niSer 
under mncessas (nessas), in pone neowlan grund 
(i.e., hell), Sat. 31,91; niSer under neessus néole 
grundas (i.e., infernal regions), Guthlac 535, 
Anyone who has visited the Yosemite Valley, 
and stood at the base of El Capitan, can per- 
fectly understand the transfer of meaning in 
the case of nes. Imagine that the opposite 
walls of this valley have been rent apart by a 
convulsion of nature. We have a level floor, 
and a sheer descent on each side. That which 
is just under this level floor is at the same time 
under the precipitous headland and under the 
deep chasm, and, looking from above, it does 
not much matter which we call it, only that if 
we chanced to be speaking of gnomes disport- 
ing below the surface of the valley, as in 
Undine, we should be — as likely, I con- 
ceive, to think of the abysmal as of the pro- 
montorial aspect. And so I apprehend that 
we must interpret the néolum nesse of the 
Elene at least, without much reference to the 
primary conception of ‘‘headland.” Neowol 
may have become associated with darkness 
through the idea of the underworld, Hades. 
Since this letter may appear somewhat con- 
troversial in character, I desire to make public 
acknowledgment of my obligations to Mr. 
York Powell for valuable criticism of several 
details in my edition of the Judith, communi- 
cated in the most obliging and friendly manner, 
ALBERT 8, Cook, 








THE VOWEL QUANTITY IN OLD-ENGLISH 
**ROD” AND “‘ HOL,” 
Oxford: Nov. 24, 1888. 

Prof. Earle and Mr. Addy refuse not only to 
admit, but to consider, the evidence afforded 
by the Huddersfield dialect as to the quantity 
of the vowel in the Old-English words rod (‘‘a 
clearing”) and hol (‘‘a hole”). In my letter 
on Prof. Earle’s new explanation of the word 
*‘ road,” I showed that an oi in the Hudders- 
field dialect regularly represents an Old-English 
6 (when in an open syllable), and I gave some 
examples to prove my point. In spite of this 
undeniable equation, Prof. Earle still asserts 
without one atom of proof that rod (‘‘a clear- 
ing ”’) = the Huddersfield royd was pronounced 
in Old-English réd ; and Mr. Addy maintains 
that hol (‘‘a hole”)—the Huddersfield oil 





was pronounced in Old-English Ad/. Such, 


\glas, is the perversity of human nature! Of 


course the merest tyro in English philology 
must know perfectly well that, if the old forms 
were really (as Prof. Earle and Mr. Addy main- 
tain) réd and hdl, then they could not have 
given in modern standard English road and 
hole; they could only have given rood and hool, 
= 7 has given mood, and stél has given 
8 00) . 

Again, the merest tyro in Teutonic com: - 
tive philology would be able to tell Mr. Addy 
that the quantity of the vowel in Old-English 
hol is proved beyond the shadow of a doubt by 
the equivalent form in modern German. Old- 
English Adi (‘‘ hollow, hole”) goes with German 
hohi (héhle), just as Old-English cdl, mds, fola, 
go with German kohle, moos, fohlen. On the 
other hand, a primitive Germanic 6 in Old- 
English regularly corresponds to modern 
German u (uh), as, for example, Old-English 
stdl, bic, réd (*‘a cross”’), cdl, hdf, flor, go with 
German stuhl, buch, rute, kuhl, huf, flur. All 
this is absurdly elementary; but it seems 
necessary to write it, or people may be led to 
on that there is something in Prof. Earle’s 
baseless theory that there are two words spelt 
road in Modern English—road (1) =rdd, and 
road (2)=rdd. The latter is a figment. 

A. L., MAYHEW. 








‘*HOIL’? AND koiAos, 
London: Nov. 24, 1888, 

Mr. Addy will gain nothing by accusing me 
of trying to substitute a false issue for that 
really in dispute. Readers who understand the 
matter will already have seen that in this 
respect he is himself the offender. I had 
designated as ‘“‘a wild fancy” his notion that 
koiAos might be cited to illustrate the dialectal 
word hoil, This phrase seems greatly to have 
discomposed Mr, Addy, and he has made 
strenuous efforts to prove it undeserved. Now, 
I had distinctly explained that I did not apply 
the phrase to the (probably erroneous, but not 
unscientific) hypothesis that hole and KotAos are 
etymologically akin. In his letter, printed 
November 10, Mr. Addy quietly ignored this 
explanation, and persisted in attributing to me 
the meaning which I had disclaimed. Tdo not 
for a moment suggest that this singular pro- 
ceeding was due to any other cause than honest 
incapacity to understand the point; but it had 
the advantage of enabling Mr. Addy to avoid 
the necessity (to a sciolist always painful) of 
explicitly or tacitly confessing himself mistaken. 
It would, no doubt, have been mure comfortable 
for Mr. Addy if I had allowed him to “ vary 
the title of the action” to his own liking; but 
this was surely a little more than he had any 
right to expect. 

If, as Mr. Addy now confesses, he is ignorant 
of comparative philology, why does he dog- 
matise (“‘affirm” and “reaffirm,” to use his 
own words) upon philological questions ? This 
is the very tune of the circle-squarers and the 
earth-flatteners: ‘‘I don’t profess to under- 
stand mathematics, but I affirm that I am right 
and the mathematicians are wrong.” It is 
notorious that disputants of this type cannot be 
convinced, and I should not dream of trying to 
do it. But for the benefit of any reader who 
may share Mr. Addy’s ignorance without shar- 
ing his unwillingness to learn, it may be well 
to explain briefly what is meant by the state- 
ment that the oi in the South Yorkshire form 
of hole is one of the proofs that the word origi- 
nally had a shortvowel. It is well known that 
the Old English short vowels underwent in 
Middle English (only under certain conditions, 
which, however, cover a great number of | 
a regular process of lengthening. They di 
not thereby become identical in sound with the 
original long vowels, because the latter had also 
become changed in pronunciation. When the 





original short ¢ had become d, the original long 
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d had travelled some distance towards its present 
sound of 00 (asin cool). Middle English had, in 
fact, three varieties of 6: one representing Old 
English 6, another representing Old English 4, 
and a third being a lengthening of ¢. In 
modern standard English the two latter have 
become confounded : there is now no difference 
in sound between the 6 in bone (Old English 
bin) and that in hole, coal (Old English Adi, 
col), But in some dialects the two are still 
uite distinct. Thus in South Yorkshire the 
iddle English 6 from a is represented by ooa, 
but the ‘“‘new-long” 6 by oi. In native 
English words a South Yorkshire oi always 
descends from an original short 6. In words of 
foreign origin the case is different: the South 
Yorkshire form of close is clois, because the 
French word was not adopted until the Middle 
English period, and the sound of the French 6 
was then nearer to the ‘“‘new-long” 6 than to 
either of the other two varieties of the vowel, 

It is unlikely that the surname ‘‘ Hoole” can 
be derived from hole. Itmay come from the Old 
Norse Adil, a hill, which, in early English, 
would be written hole. Possibly it may have 
been confused with Hoyle, Hole, or even with 
Youle ; names that are at all similar in sound 
are always liable to confusion. But Mr. Addy’s 
citations from documents contain no real evi- 
dence even of this. As to the fancied derivation 
of ‘* Youle” from hole, the conditions in which 
a y is prefixed to initial vowels are well known, 
and they show that Mr. Addy’s supposed 
‘*analogies’’ are irrelevant. 

Mr. Addy made a great outcry about my 
criticisms on his glossary ; but if they had been 
ten times more severe, and signed with a ten- 
fold more influential name, they could never 
have damaged his reputation nearly so much as 
the grotesque exhibition which the cruel kind- 
ness of an editor has permitted him to make of 
himself in the ACADEMY. He has now three 
courses open tohim. The first is to go on in- 
curring the ridicule of scholars; which, of course, 
he has a perfect right to do if he likes. The 
second is to write no more on etymology. The 
third is to master the rudiments of philological 
science. This third course I would fain hope 
against hope that he will adopt, both for his own 
sake (for I assuredly wish him no harm, but the 
contrary) and also in the interests of a study 
in which there are too few useful workers and 
too many finders of mare’s nests. 

This profitless discussion is now, so far as I 
am concerned, closed, 

HENRY BRADLEY. 








THE LEGEND OF THE OLDEST ANIMALS, 
Oniversity College, Liverpool: Nov. 21, 1888, 

Some time ago, Dr. Whitley Stokes, quoting 
some Middle-Irish verses on the duration of 
man’s life as compared with that of certain 
animals, asked for analogous references from 
other literatures. The question is treated by 
W. Wackernagel in his little book, Die Lebens- 
alter (Basel, 1862). On p. 23 he cites from 
= _— of Agricola (first published 
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‘*Kin Zaun weret drey Jare, 
Ein Hund iiberweret drey "Zeune,” &e. 


Then follow the horse, man, the donkey, the 
wild goose, the crow, the stag, the raven, and 
the phoenix. Man's life is thus fixed at eighty- 
one, that of the phoenix at 177, 147 years. <A 
poem by the Minnesinger Reinmar von Zweter 
(thirteenth century) seems to contain a similar 
passage (v. d. Hagen, Minnes. II., 210a). 


Kuxo MEYER. 


sion of this legend, with a French translation, 
in the Revue celtique (iii. 204-205) : 


* Ar vran hi deuz tri oad den, tri oad march, 
Ha c’hoaz ne deuz ked oad awalc’h.”’ 


‘¢ Le corbeau vit trois ages d’hommes, trois ages 
de cheval, 
Encore ne se trouve-t-il point d’age assez.’ 


A Spanish parallel from Estremadura is found 
in El Folk-Lore Freaneuse, Aiio I., No. 1, p. 52: 


‘¢ Tres afios dura un seto, 
Tres setos un perro, 
Tres perros un cabayo, 
Tres cabayos un hombre, 
Tres hombres un cuerbo, 
Y tres cuerbos un milano.” 


F. Apotro CoELHo. 








‘* CHIZZEL”’=‘* BRAN” IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg : Nov. 28, 1888. 
Chissells means in this neighbourhood the 
coarsest kind of flour. It occurs in my Manley 
and Corringham Glossary. It is a word very 
commonly used, and not, I think, a new 
importation. EDWARD PEACOCK, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Dec. 3,5 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 
London Institution: ‘‘ The oem of Polarised 
a I., by oo Sy erg Thomps 
m. Soci f Arts: Cantor a * Light 
prs 
6 Prin- 


8 p. 
and Jonge il. w Capt. W. de W. 
. Victoria Institute: “Some o 

cipal File mentioned in the Bible,” Sith’ Titusten. 
tions from the Monuments, by the Rev. H. G. 
Tomkins. 

8pm. Aristotelian: Symposium, ‘‘Can the 
Nature of a ing be learnt from its History 
alone?” by the a, and Mesers. F. C. Cony- 


beare and G. F. Stout. 
m. Society for Preserving 
: ** Heraldry in Monumental 
— ”? by Mr. J. Lewis André. 
.m. Oivil Engineers: ‘The Influence of 
Chen cal Composition on the Strength of bessemer- 
— Tires,” by Mr. J. Oliver Arnold. 

p.m. ’ Biblical Archaeology: ‘* Two Vignettes 
of the ‘Book of the Dead,’”’ by Mr. P. le P. Renouf; 
“The Legends concerning the Youth of Moses,” by 
Dr. b iedemann. 

8.20 p.m. Zoological: ‘‘The Mammals obtained 
by Mr. 0. M. Woodford during his Second Expe- 
giton tc the Solomon Islands,” by Mr. Oldfield 

mas; * in Points in the Structure of 
Cutellio (c pOlapandte)” by Mr. Frank E. Beddard; 

“The Distribution and Morphology ot the Super- 
jE Phaianges in the Anura,’ . B. 
Howes and Mr. A. M. Davies; ** The Natural His- 
tory ct of a Island, Indian Ocean,” by Mr. 
wanes "Des. 5,8 pm. Society of Arts: “The 
Graphophone,” by Mr. H. Edmunds. 
Geological: ** Traverses of the Orystal- 
a) Rocks of oxy Alps.” by Prof. T. G. Bonney; 
*Fulgurites from Monte Viso,” by Mr. Frank 
Rutley: “The Occurrence of a New Form of 
Tachylyte in Association with the Guabbro of 
Groom. Fell, in the Lake District,’ by Mr. T. T. 
room 
pm. _ Elizabethan: nm tea 8 Earlier 
Comedies, by Miss Grace La 

om. Essex Hall: “The Freach Revolution 

and Engiish Poetry,” II., by Mr. Stopford A. 
rooke, 
THURSDAY, Dec. pm. Archaeological Institute : 

The Shrine ot SP Frideswide,” by Mr. J. Park 
et. A * The Crossing of the Thames by Plau- 
tius,” Hastings Camp at Shoeburyness,” and ** The 
Boat discovered at North Woolwich,” by Mr. 
F. O. J. Spurrell. 

6 pm. London Institution: ‘ Political Pro- 
gress in the Seventeenth Century,” by Mr.S. R. 
Gardiner. 

— Linnean. 

p.m. Chemical: Election of Fellows; “A 
Methed of determining Vapour Densities opple- 
able at all Temperatures and Pressures,” by Dr. 
Bott; ‘Derivatives and some New pA ak 
Matters '. = from a-Pyrocresol,” by Dr. W. 


” by Prof. 


Bott and Mr. Bruce Miller; ‘The Action of 
Ammonia on ¥ a... Oxychlorides,” by Dr. 8, 
Rideal; ‘Thionyl Thioc «wk and *' Mercuric 


Chlorothiocyanate. ” by G. C. McMurtry. 
8 pm. Folk-Lore: Ananal Meeting; Presi- 
— Address, by Mr. A. Lang. 
0 p.m. a. 
Farway, De: 7, 2.30 p.m. British Museum : ng 
G. Bertin” and History of Babylonia,” II., by M 


pm. Philological: “The Earliest Complete 





Lisbon: Nov. 12, 1888, 
Launé has published an altered Breton ver- 





Fnglish Prose Version of the Psalter,” and ** The 
lin MSS. of Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience,” 


£2. Geologists’ Association: “The Causes 
ot Voleanic Action,” by Mr. J. kasi, 
**The Mode of Occurrence and Origta of Metal. 
liferous Deposits,” by Mr. J. G. Goodchild 
SATURDAY, Dec, 8,8 p.m. Physical: **Some Facts con- 
nected with Systems of Scientific Units of Measure- 
—_ by Mr. T. H. Blakesley. 
3.45p.m, Botanic: Genenai Meeting. 








SCIENCE. 


Roemisches Staatsrecht. Von Theodor Momm- 
sen, Dritter Band, Zweite Abtheilung. 
(Leipzig: Hirzel.) 


Att English readers will give a cordial 
welcome to the completion of this great work. 
Its merits have long been known to students 
of Roman affairs—its fulness and its origin- 
ality. We should be afraid to calculate how 
many special papers in Hermes or elsewhere 
have their essence given here, and how many 
of the disputed assertions of the Roman History 
here find their authorities. Nothing is more 
surprising all through the book than, on the 
one hand, the immense quantity of detail, and, 
on the other, the thorough command of the 
author over his material. His only difficulty 
seems to lie in damming back his overflowing 
information. We can fairly say that there is 
everything in these volumes, if you only 
know where to look for it. 

Now that the Staatsrecht is finished, we 
may glance back at it as a whole, and notice 
some of the chief points in the author’s plan. 
Of its lucid and severely logical order we 
need say nothing ; but it must be remembered 
that, though the book appears as part of a 
handbook, it does not confine itself to what is 
positively known or generally admitted. There 
is a great deal of hypothetical and even con- 
tentious matter in it. It is a work of research 
as well as of exposition; and the present 
volume is enlivened by many an assault on 
Willems’s Le Sénat de la République Romaine. 

In consequence of this character, the book 
has to supply arguments as well as illustra- 
tions; and Dr. Mommsen has a decided 
leaning to certain kinds of argument. He is 
fond of arguing back from the usages or the 
terms of a known period to the usages of a 
prehistoric period: ¢.g., of arguing from what 
is known to have existed in the late republic 
to what must have been existing in the early 
republic; or of arguing from the powers of 
the first consuls to those of the traditional 
kings. Very often this argumentation is 
sound, but not so often as he wants to use it. 
There is a great gulf fixed between those 
who think that something can be made out of 
the statements of Roman authors as to the 
monarchy or the earliest republic, and those 
who would make a clean sweep of such state- 
ments. The latter can never get rid of the 
suspicion that Roman authors, too, argued 
back: that one set argued back from what 
they saw in the time of the Gracchi, or of 
Cicero, or of the early empire, to the days of 
the young republic; and that another set 
went further, and, accepting what the others 
had written without critical examination, 
argued back from it to the institutions, or 
even the events, of the kingdom. Thus the 
blind led the blind. But it is our business 
to keep out of their ditch. 

Again, Dr. Mommsen has an affection for 
municipal analogies. He establishes that a 
thing was law for other Roman townships by 
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the Lex Julia Municipalis, or the Tabula 
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Malacitana; and then he infers that the muni- 
cipal arrangements thus certified found an 
analogy or a parallel at Rome, that things 
were done there in the same way, and that a 
lacuna in our authorities may be legitimately 
thus filled up. Very likely he is right nine 
times in ten; but there are occasions (pp. 
900, 984, 992) when he has to admit that the 
analogy fails. The Roman senate never 
voted secretly ; but the practice was not un- 
known in the townships. 

Another prominent characteristic of the 
Staatsrecht has been its very full system of 
notes, supporting what is said by cross- 
references and lists of passages, generally 
with quotation of the important words. Every 
student can thus verify for himself what the 
author affirms. In this respect it is a model 
to bandbook-makers. 

Once more, the Staalsrecht has been marked 
throughout by its juristic character. The 
legal aspect of institutions and transactions 
has all along been prominent in the eyes of 
the author. He is always looking for legal 
grounds or drawing legal inferences; and 
perbaps in nothing will he have left his mark 
more deeply on Roman history than in the 
showing how respect for legality runs through 
transactions of the most petty or even 
apparently of the most violent and revo- 
lutionary character. 

Is this true, however, of the institution of 
the imperial form of government? Had it 
for base some kind of constitutional under- 
standing? We hardly know what to answer. 
We have looked forward to the conclusion of 
the Staatsrecht for Dr. Mommsen’s full ex- 
position of his theory of the dyarchy, and 
now it appears we must wait a little longer. 
The last chapter is on ‘‘ Der souverane Senat 
des Principats,” but it gives, after all, little 
reason for calling the senate of the empire 
sovereign. When the emperor was of full 
years, industrious, and firmly-seated, he was, 
for all that we can see, the only sovereign 
that the Roman world had. The senate had 
been de facto sovereign in the middle republic ; 
but Sulla’s attempt to make it so de jure 
(pp. 881, 1252) failed, and we cannot yet 
agree with Dr. Mommsen (p. 864) that 
Augustus or Tiberius really repeated the 
effort. 

We have not been able to find any short 
and clear expression of the relation between 
emperor and senate as Dr. Mommsen sees it. 
At p. 1252 he says that the constitutional 
state of affairs, from the battle of Actium to 
the reign of Diocletian, was “the practical 
co-existence of imperial and senatorial govern- 
ment.”’ But all the value of such phrases 
lies in their explanation, and we must try to 
give a fair analysis of Dr. Mommsen’s points. 
What, then, did the senate really possess 
under the arrangements made by Augustus 
and Tiberius? The right to declare war, and 
to treat persons as public enemies (p. 1270). 
True. But what else had the senate? Powers 
of legislation, of election to office, and of 
co-optation (p. 1265). But practically the 
emperors decided on all legislation, if we can 
believe the historians; and as to election and 
co-optation, the emperors nullified the action 
of the senate by their own rights of presentation 
and commendation (see p. 864), and by the 
power, assumed from Domitian onward, of 
extraordinary nomination to the senate (p. 


857). What had the senate further? The 
control of Rome and Italy. But even here 
the emperor had a number of important, 
though special, powers (p. 1269). Whatelse? 
Half of the provinces. But it was the 
unarmed half. Anything more? It acted as 
a supreme criminal court. But here, if the 
historians can be trusted, it had no will of its 
own. Whatelse? Many formal dignities— 
the right to grant triumphs (p. 1234); the 
right to strike copper coins under imperial 
control (p. 1146); the right to receive depu- 
tations from Italian towns (p. 1198). But 
what was there behind those nominal powers? 
Was there any force, real or even only moral ? 
Not that we can see. The army was wholly 
in the hands of the emperor. Dr. Mommsen 
insists on the exclusive right of senators to 
high military commands (pp. 896, 1254). 
But he has himself pointed out how the 
senators who held these commands were 
imperial nominees; in fact, doubly sc—the 
emperors gave them the military posts, 
and the emperors had given them the sena- 
torial seats which qualified them for those 
posts. As to moral force, we cannot see that 
the senate was often supported by it against 
emperors. If Tacitus can be believed, the 
moral force was generally against the emperor ; 
but yet the senators had to do his will. It 
was not public feeling which got rid of Nero, 
but a military movement; and the united 
goodwill of senate and people could do little 
for Pertinax or for the unfortunate Gordians. 
There was only one thing which could really 
have given the senators moral force with 
which to face the physical force of twenty- 
five legions. If they had been “repre- 
sentative ’’ in any real sense, their position 
would have been strong; and Dr. Mommsen 
does not hesitate to call them representatives 
of the citizens (pp. 864, 1288, 1253, 1266). 
But we cannot make out in what sense they, 
nearly all of them imperial nominees, were or 
could be representative of anything but im- 
perial favour. 

In short, the last account of the sup- 
posed dyarchy leaves us unconvinced. Dr. 
Mommsen himself appears to find difii- 
culty in formulating his view, and many of 
his phrases seem to us to admit its hollow- 
ness (‘‘ Die Uebermacht des Principats,” 
p- 1253; ‘'Die Kaisergewalt durchaus die 
stiirkere ist,” p. 1262; the empire brought 
back ‘‘das effective Regiment der Magis- 
tratur,” p. 1271). Pp. 1263-4 speak plainly 
enough of the real withdrawal of all im- 
portant business from the senate. Moreover, 
the events of early reigns condemn the theory 
in the eyes of a historian, if not of a lawyer; 
and a lawyer ought to ask, Where are the 
documents? Where are your written proofs 
of this constitutional arrangement? Nothing, 
we believe, can be found in the way of docu- 
ments, unless it be the language of vows 
(where the senate was mentioned along with 
the emperor) and the images on coins (among 
which is found, on the municipal coinage of 
the senatorial provinces, an imaginary head of 
the senate as well as heads of the emperors). 
But even these small usages must be ex- 
plained, and what are we to think of them? 
How are we to fit these and the other facts 
together? Perhaps Dr. Mommsen would 
apply the English phrase, a ‘legal fiction.” 
On p. 1254 he says the dyarchy did not rest 





‘auf einer formulirter Grundlage.’’ But, if 
so, if was a very conscious fiction, and was: 
seldom acted on. Tiberius may have encour- 
age the fiction when he complained that the 
senate gave him everything to do; and the 
senators certainly acted it out when they 
tried to seize the government on the death of 
Caligula or in the time of Florianus. There are 
also two considerations which weigh with us 
in favour of Dr. Mommsen’s view: the un- 
doubted jealousy felt by the emperors of the 
senate ; and the caution which the court-poets 
of Augustus show about handling his uncle, 
the self-appointed dictator who had taken up 
arms against the senate. Augustus’s position 
and claims are never identified with those of 
Divus Julius. Yet we still doubt whether 
the ruling power ever seriously wished the 
theory of a dyarchy to be accepted; and we 
are tolerably certain that, if it was ever given 
out at all, it was a fiction and not a fact. 

If there be any more init than this, we must 
learn it from Dr. Mommsen’s handling of the 
actual history; and that is one reason the 
more why we should hope that, having 
finished one task, he will now rapidly finish 
another and let us have without delay the 
missing volume of the Roman History. 

Franxun T. Ricwarps. 








ORIENTAL STUDIES IN ITALY. 


Tue rapid progress of young united Italy 
must be the admiration of all scholars in every 
brunch of learning. We will say nothing here 
of natural science, archaeology, or classical 
philology, but only notice oriental research. 
Thirty years ago the name of the veteran 
Michaele Amari stood alone in Italy as one of 
the most distinguished Arabic scholars of the 
day; while Syriac was the domain of the 
ecclesiastics, and other branches of study, like 
Hebrew, Ethiopic, Persian, Sanskrit, Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Chinese were almost unknown. 
What do we find now? A school which rivals 
the old-established ones in France, England, 
Germany, Holland, and Russia. We have only 
to mention Angelo de Gubernatis, Pezzi, and 
Lanzone, in non-Semitic studies. Ignazio 
Guidi ranks with W. Wright, Noldeke, and 
others, in his Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic 
researches; Schiaparelli is the true follower of 
the great Amari; and Lasinio’s name has been 
long known among Semitic scholars. The 
critical study of the Old Testament, however, 
was backward until Prof. David Castelli made 
modern criticism accessible by his excellent 
books on the history of Israel, the law of the 
Pentateuch, and the poetry of the Bible. But 
in order to form a school it is necessary to train 
disciples, as is the case in France, Germany, 
and Russia. Fortunately, Italy is striving to 
do the same. We see with great pleasure that 
a pupil of the School of High Studies at 
Florence, Signor Francesco Scerbo, is following 
the idance of his professors, Lasinio and 
Castelli, in Hebrew scholarship. Two years 
ago he brought out a very useful Hebrew and 
Aramaic Chrestomathy, which has just been 
followed by a simplified and very methodical 
grammar of the Hebrew language. It is 
intended for beginners, and limited to 152 
pages; but it contains all the necessary 
information, with some few comparisons with 
Arabic and Aramaic. It is the equal in clear- 
ness and methodical arrangement of the 
grammars recently published in other 
cou-tries. We regret only that the author 
had no access to English publications, such 





as Dr. Driver’s book on the Hebrew tenses, 
| which rapidly reached a second edition, and 
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Dr. Wickes’ Treatises on the Hebrew Accents, 
We heartily congratulate the young author on 
his contribution to the advancement of the 
study of Hebrew in Italy, as we have con- 
gratulated his teacher, Castelli, on his con- 
tributions to the history of the Old 4 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ETRUSCAN NUMERALS—‘‘ ESLEMZA@RUMIS,” 
‘““TEZAN,” AND ‘* OUNXULOL.” 
Barton-on-Humber: Nov. 5, 1888. 

In a former letter (ACADEMY, May 21, 1887, 
p. 365) I alluded to the numeral es/em[z]a@rumis 
(Gamurrini, No. 658), which I would explain 
as follows. As ciemzaérm, one word, and 
meaning ‘‘(10-2)x10”=80, =an unabraded 
cineminzaérum, or rather probably, as we shall 
see, cinemezzaérum, which = the Arintzi kina- 
minschau-tung (‘‘80”), the Et. ordinal being 
ciemzadrms (=cinemezzaerumis), 80 eslemzaerumis 
=esl-e-mza-6rum-is = esal-e-mexza-Orum~is = ** 3 
from 10 [mezza or minza=Ar. minschau, ‘* 10’) 
x 10+the ordinal termination (-is, -s), =‘‘ 70th.” 
Numerals formed by subtraction, eg., the 
Ostiak 18 (=2 from 20), will seem less strange 
when we remember that they are not unsuitable 
to gesture. Thus, 18 is easily expressed by 
holding up both hands twice, and then holding 
up two fingers, with some gesture expressive 
of subtraction. There must have been such 
a gesture to distinguish, e.g., between 9 and 
11 in cases where, as in Zyrianian, 9=10-1, 
and 11=10+1. No doubt the usual 7-forma- 
tion is 5+2, i.e., as the Eskimo expresses it, 
arfineq-mardluk, ‘* on-the-other-hand-2”; but 
Pott gives, among other formations, 8-1, and 
17 as 20—3, while 8 and 9 are very commonly 
formed by subtraction. 

Turning from the sepulchres of Etruria and 
the extinct Arintzi dialect, the loss of which 
has certainly retarded discoveries in Etruscan, 
let us notice how the above curious forms throw 
light upon, and are illustrated by, forms in a 
modern dialect—the Zyrianian. In Zyr., “8” 
is kékjamys, which Pott explains as ‘‘ [10]—2,” 
as if the ‘‘10” were understood. At times we 
meet with what Schott calls the ‘‘ellipse der 
zehn”’; but this is not an instance. In the 
above mentioned letter I noticed that the 
Ar. min-schau is composed of two words, each 
of which originally meant ‘‘10,” a meaning 
which had descended to the combination. 
Hence the syllables could be transposed (cf. 
Adrahasis-Hasisadra), and yet the sense be 
retained; and the 10-form min, myn, also 
appears as mis, mys, mes, so that, considering 
the Et. love of a z-sound, the Et. variant would 
probably be mez, not min (vide sup.). Instead 
of the Ar. minschau, Et. mezza, we could, 
therefore, equally have schaumin, zamez (c/., the 
Tunguse 20”; gurmen, ie, ‘*2 tens”; the 
Basque, hamar, &c.). Here, in Zyr., we find the 
latter—jamys, the Zyr. “8” being kik (=Zyr. 
kyk, 2”) -jamys (=mysja, Et. mezza, 10”), 
=‘*2 from 10.” Myn and mys are dialectic 
variants—e.g., the Zyr. “40” is nel-jamyn or 
nel-jamys=4x10. Here we see both the Ar. 
and Et. forms. The Zyr. ‘‘ 80” is kékjamys- 
das=(10-2)x10. Thus the Zyr. form ko(k)- 
mysja=the Et. ci(n)emezza. The Zyr. das 
(*10”), Mag. tiz, &c., is the ‘‘ zehn[form ]mit 
t-s” (Schott, Das. Zahl. 16); and, as Schott 
shows, has arisen out of a form tasan, =the 
Et. tezan. This latter is not the Aryan decem, 
&c,, with which it has been often identified. 

Pauli (Die et. Zahlwérter, 129) conjectures 
that the Et. eunxulél is a numeral, and has 
much to say about it, but does not explain it. 
As Deecke and he have shown, in Et. x at 
times= 0 (¢.g., me-x-l=me-0-l); and the above 
apparently uncouth form is simply @wn-xu-lxl=5 
(@u, @un)x10 (7x-l)=50. Ounxulél thus falls 


into its proper place with the /x decade-forms 





—— 


(cealxl, muvalyl, cezpalxl, &c.), The copulative 
particle xu (cu) in @unxul 7 is not the Lat. loan- 
word qu-e, Et. x, which in Et. as in Lat. 
is appended to a word, but originates from the 
Et. ci (‘*2”), meaning primarily ‘‘the other 
(second) hand,” then generally ‘‘ another,”’ and, 
lastly, ‘‘+” or “x,” as the case may be. 
This is exactly illustrated by the Ostiak ja- 
wat-jong (=Et. rum). 14+10=11. Here «a-t 
originates from the Ost. ka-t, Ak. ka-s, Et. ci, 
ci-n (2); and, as Castrén suggests, ja-xat- 
jong might mean, in the original notation- 
scheme, ‘‘ 1 of the 2nd 10”=11; but for many 
centuries «at has simply meant ‘‘ +.” 
ROBERT BROWN, JUN. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN announce a new book 
by Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace—Darwinism, a 
Systematic Exposition of the Theory of 
Natural Selection, with some of its Applications. 


THE current number of the Mineralogical 
Magazine opens with a paper of exceptional 
value by Mr. H. A. Miers, of the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum, in 
which he enters into a critical study of the 
-beautiful minerals termed Red Silver Ores. He 
concludes that the dark and light ores, known 
respectively as Pyrargyrite and Proustite, are 
always to be regarded as distinct species, 
though in some cases the two minerals are 
intimately associated, and the crystallisation is 
confused, The paper deals elaborately with 
the crystallographic characters of the two 
species, It may be mentioned that the author 
of this contribution to mineralogical science is 
the gentleman who suffered severely in the 
recent balloon accident near Maldon, in Essex ; 
and it is matter of congratulation that he has 
so rapidly recovered. ‘The same number of the 
magazine contains papers by Prof. Bonney, 
Mr. Teall, and Dr, Kinch. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Louis Havet communicated an 
ingenious suggestion with regard to the trans- 
position of a passage in Vergil. The passage 
is Aen. vi. 616-620, describing the punish- 
ment in Tartarus of Theseus and Phlegyas. 
This passage M, Havet would insert between 
ll, 601 and 602. Apart from the improvement 
of the sense in both passages—which seems 
indisputable—he argued that both Valerius 
Flaccus and Statius, who imitated the entire 
episode, must have read it as thus transposed, 
though he admitted that the commentator 
Servius had our present text before him. 


A RECENT article of the Internationale Zeit- 
schrift fiir Sprachwissenschaft (Heilbronn : 
Henninger) contains an article by Prof. Karl 
Brugmann on ‘‘Gender in the Indo-European 
Languages.” Rejecting the view which would 
seek for the origin of gender in the personifica- 
tion of inanimate objects, on the ground that 
grammar precedes such personifications, he 
argues in favour of a somewhat complicated 
theory of analogy and association, according to 
which the termination of a word expressing a 
thing naturally of one gender or other 
influenced the (accidental) gender of words of 
the same termination. For example, the Indo- 
European feminine has a final @, because *ynd 
=“ woman” ends in d, 


RECENT numbers of the Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift have contained reviews of Mr. 
Ellis’s ‘‘ Avianus,” Mr. Capes’s ‘* Achaean 
League” (by Hultsch), Key’s Latin Dictionary 
(by Georges), Mahaffy’s ‘Greek Life and 
Thought,” and H. J. White’s ‘‘ Four Gospels 
from the Munich MS,” (by Rénsch), The 








article on Mr. Ellis’s book is in the worst style 
of German reviewing; but the criticisms of 
Hultsch, Georges, and Rénsch are valuable, 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AnturopotoaicaL InstituTE.—(TZwuesday, Nov. 13.) 


Francis Gatton, Esa., president, in the chair.— 
Dr. E. B. Tylor read a paper, entitled ‘‘ A Method 
of investigating the Development of Institutions, 
applied to Laws of Marriage and Descent.” With 
the view of applying direct numerical method to 
anthropology, the author had compiled schedules 
of the systems of marriage and descent among 
about 350 peoples of the world, so as to ascertain 
by means of a ‘‘method of adhesion’? how far 
each rule co-exists or not with other rules, and 
what have been the directions of development 
from one rule to another. As a first test of the 
results to be obtained by this means, Dr. Tylor 
examined the barbaric custom which forbids the 
husband and his wife’s parents (though on a 
friendly footing) to speak to or look at one another, 
or mention one another’s names. Seventy peoples 
practice this or the converse custom of the wife and 
her husband’s relatives being obliged to ceremoni- 
ally ‘‘cut’’ one another. On classifying the marriage 
rules of mankind, a marked distinction is found 
to lie between those peoples whose custom is for 
the husband to reside with his wife’s family, and 
those where he removes her to his own home. It 
appears that the avoidance custom between the 
husband and the wife’s family belongs preponder- 
avtly (in fourteen cases, as compared with eight 
computed as likely to happen by chance) to the group 
of cases where the husband goes to live with the 
wife’s family. This implies a causal connexion 
between the customs of avoidance and residence, 
suggesting as a reason that the husband, being an 
interloper in the wife’s family, must be treated as 
a stranger—to use an English idiom expressing 
the situation, he is not ‘recognised.’ Other 
varieties of the custom show similar preponderant 
adhesions. Another custom, here called ‘‘ tekn- 
onymy,’’ or naming the parent from the child, 
prevails among more than thirty peoples; as an 
example was mentioned the name of Ra-Mary, or 
Father of Mary, by which Moffatt was generally 
known in Africa. This custom proves, on exam- 
ination, to adhere closely to those of residence and 
avoidance, the three occurring together among 
eleven peoples, that is, more than six times as 
often as might be expected to happen by chance 
concurrence. Their connexion finds satisfactory 
explanation in the accounts given of the Oree 
Indians of Canada, where the husband lives in his 
wife’s house, but never speaks to his parents- 
in-law till his first child is born; this alters the 
whole situation, for, though the father is not a 
member of the family, his child is, and so confers 
on him the status of ‘‘ Father of So-and-so,”’ 
which becomes his name, the whole being then 
brought to a logical conclusion by the family 
ceasing to ‘cut’? him. These etiquettes of 
avoidance furnish an indication of the direction of 
change in social habit among mankind ; there are 
eight peoples (for instance, the Zulus) where resi- 
dence is in the husband’s family with the accom- 
panying avoidances, but at the same time avoidance 
is keptup between the husband and the wife’s family 
indicating that at a recent period he may have 
habitually lived with them. The method of 
tracing connexion between customs was next 
applied, with the aid of diagrams, to the two great 
divisions of human society, the matriarchal and 
the patriarchal, or, as Dr. Tylor preferred to call 
them, the ‘‘ maternal’? and “ paternal’’ systems; 
and the methed showed that the drift of society 
has been from the maternal to the paternal. 
Examination was next made of the practice of 
wife capture, recorded among about 100 peoples, 
as a hostile act, a recognised and condoned mode 
of marriage, or a mere formality. It appears from 
the tables that the rules of human conduct are 
amenable to classification, so as to show by strict 
numerical treatment their relations to one another. 
It is only at this point that speculative explanation 
must begin, guided and limited in its course by 
lines of fact. In the words of Prof. Bastian—‘‘ The 
future of anthropology lies in statistical investiga- 
tion.’’ Dr. Tylor’s paper shows that the institu- 
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tions of man are as distinctly stratified as the 
earth on which he lives, succeeding one another 
independently of race and e, by similar 
human nature acting through necessarily changing 
conditions of savage, barbaric, and civilised life. 


EneiisH Gortue Society, Mancuester Brancu.— 
(Saturday, Nov. 17.) 


Tue Rev. F. F. Cornisu in the chair.—Miss Gaffron 
read @ paper on ‘‘ Herder and Goethe in Stras- 
burg.” After tracing the course of Herdcr’s life 
up to the time of his meeting with Goethe, and 

inting out that the five years’ difference in age 
Pad been for the elder man five years of self- 
dependent, earnest work, Miss Gaffron gave an 
interesting account of their meeting, and of their 
intercourse together during the time Herder was 
laid up in his sick roomin Strasburg. She pointed 
out how readily the younger and more highly 
gifted nature subordinated itself, for the time, to 
the stimulating but censorious elder; and how 
deeply indebted through life Goethe was to 
Herder’s teachings no less than to the tonic effect 
of his criticism. The latter saved him from the 
dangers of self-sufficiency, whereas the former 
widened and deepened his mind by introducing 
him to whole sides of literature with which Goethe 
was still unacquainted while Herder had made a 
close study of them. It was Herder who first 
called Goethe’s serious attention to English litera- 
ture— especially to Shakspere and Goldsmith ; 
and it was he who first made him feel the charm 
of popular poetry, and encouraged him to search 
for the rich treasures ying concealed among the 
songs and legends of the people. The direct in- 
finence of the poet Herder on the poet Goethe was 
comparatively small, as Herder’s too severe and 
rather one-sided criticism had an effect more 
intimidating than encouraging, and naturally led 
Goethe to conceal his interest in certain subjects 
that were building themselves up into poetic 
form ; but the indirect influence of Herder as guide 
and thinker on the young Goethe was simply in- 
calculable.—A discussion followed, in which the 
chairman, while granting the intellectual ad- 
vantages to Goethe of his intercourse with Herder, 
particularly through the fuller appreciation thus 
gained of the Greek poets, emphasised Miss 
Gaffron’s remarks on the rasping effect of Herder’s 
nature on Goethe, and mentioned, with approval, 
Scherer’s suggestion that the memory of this time 
was in Goethe’s mind when he wrote Satyros, In 
support of this view of Herder’s character, he 
quoted a letter from Frau von Stein, dated 1795, in 
which the latter speaks of Herder’s extreme 
irritability.—The hon. sec. a tthat Herder, 
as aman, had been rather hardly dealt with, at 
least for this early period of his life; and he sug- 
gested that the coolness which was said to have 
grown up between him and Goethe after their 
time in Strasburg may have arisen from the fact 
that Herder at that time was giving himself up 
mainly to theological studies, which had no 
particular interest for Goethe.—Mr. Prisinger 
thought that Herder not only suggested Satyres to 
Goethe’s mind, but even that some features of 
Mephistopheles were borrowed from him.—The 
chairman then read a very interesting note on K. 
P. Moritz, the author of Travels of a German 
in England (1782), reprinted in Cassell’s ‘* National 
Library” (No. 47). Moritz was much more 
intimately connected with the course of German 
literature than would appear from Prof. Morley’s 
introduction. Besides his Travels in England, 
which quickly became popular, he wrote a well- 
known psychological romance Anton Reiser, and an 
important treatise on prosody ; and he was moreover 
for some time an intimate friend of Goethe. In 
1782, Moritz spent seven weeks in England, and 
while in London became intimate with the Danish 
Chargé d’Affaires Schénborn, who had some eight 
years before met Goethe, and had some interest- 
ing correspondence with him. In 1786, Moritz 
himeelf met Goethe in Italy, where his expenses 
had been advanced by Campe, the publisher ; 
his Travels in England having proved a great 
success. In Rome, Moritz met with an accident 
and broke his arm; and during his slow con- 
valescence, Goethe (eight years his senior) was 
constantly with him, acting as his confessor, con- 
fidante, finance minister, and private secretary. 
The two were drawn to each other by community 


of interests as well as by congeniality of tempera- 
ment. Moritz was then at work on a Treatise on 
Versification, which was of the greatest use to 
Goethe in deciding questions that arose in his 
versification of ‘‘Iphigeneia;” indeed Goethe 
says: ‘*I should never have attempted to turn 
‘Iphigeneia’ into iambics, had not Moritz’s 
prosody shone upon me like a star of light. My 
conversation with the author, especially during his 
confinement from his accident, has still more 
enlightened me upon the subject.’”” Goethe was 
evidently much interested in the young author 
whose life had corresponded wonderfully with his 
own, except that fortune, which had been kind to 
Goethe, had been unkind to the other. He advises 
Frau von Stein to read Anton Reiser, and recom- 
mends Moritz warmly to Herder, who became 
very friendly with him during his visit to Rome in 
1788. (Jealousy, however, of Moritz's favour with 
Goethe seems soon to have changed Herder’s 
feelings.) Shortly afterwards, Moritz visited 
Weimar to spend eight weeks with Goethe. He 
was introduced to Karl August, who took lessons 
from him in English, and whom he accompanied 
to Berlin. In 1791, Moritz again visited Weimar 
and Goethe, but he was then in very feeble health. 
In 1793, he died at Berlin. 


ArisToTELIAN Socrety.—(Monday, Nov. 19.) 


Suapwortu H. Honeson, E:e@ , president, in the 
chair.—Miss A. M. Anderson and Mr. M. H. Dzie- 
wicki were elected members. Mr. S. Alexander 
read a paper on ‘*‘The Growth and Progress of 
Moral Ideals.’? His object was to show that Moral 
Ideals in their origin and development follow the 
same law as species in the animal world. The 
paper was followed by a discussion. 
Royat Socrety or Lirerature.— (Wednesday, 
Nov. 21.) 

Dr. W. Knieuton, vice-president, in the chair.— 
Mr. W. John Dixon read a paper on ‘‘ Carlyle the 
Historian,’? introducing the subject upon the 
ground that the interval since Carlyle’s death had 
given time to recover that equilibrium of criticism 
which was desirable in discussing remarkable men. 
Carlyle was disparaged nowadays without a fair 
hearing. Mr. Dixon gave a short conversation 
between Carlyle and his wife to show that his full 
pen was known only to himself. His religion 
was peculiarly his own, for he outstripped in intre- 
pidity and freedom of thought the most advanced 
thinking of the age. His influence on society, 
whatever it might be, was apparently little as yet, 
owing to the fearless expression of his views and 
his lifelong crusade against time-serving expe- 
dients ; but the rapid sale of his books, and recent 
simultaneous cheap issues of them, proved that 
they were being read widely, and that his thoughts 
were taking hold of the minds of a vast number 
of readers. His religion taught him that life was 
full of shams; that society was living in a fool’s 
— from which at some time—how soon 

e knew not—it would be rudely awakened 
and compelled to discard the time-worn tinkettle 
of government for a new one. Every new patch 
created a strain which resulted in a fresh leak 
elsewhere, and a sounder utensil must be provided. 
Two of the most prominent articles in his creed 
were moral education and general emigration. 
Passing on to Oarlyle’s literary fame, he said it 
seemed to be the result, not so much of mere love 
of literature for itself, as of a deep-searching 
study of the lives and experiences of nations and 
individuals of all ages in the past for his own 
guidance, and the consequent riveting in his 
mind of all great and leading facts worth rem- 
embering. His refusal of the honours offered 
to him by Mr. Disraeli was but the result of his 
deep-rooted conviction of the valuelessness of 
earthly distinction, and explained the tenacity 
with which he clung to that conviction and never 
tired of impressing it on others. He has been 
called a scold and a scoffer, whose oft-repeated 
censure of the evils of the age in which he lived 
must have at length become mere meaningless 
cant, even in his own eyes ; but two little episodes 
in his life, many years apart, seem to be a sufficient 
answer to this contention—his address as Lord 
Rector to the students at Edinburgh University, 
and his farewell to the reader at the close of his 
French Revolution. After some observations from 





aS 
the chair, in which Dr. Knighton took occasion to 
recount some personal reminiscences of Carlyle, 
a discussion ensued, in which Mr. Mackenzie Bell, 
the Rev. R. Gwynne, Dr. Zoerffi, and Mr. E. 
Gilbert Highton (the secretary) took part, the last- 
named gentleman maintaining that Carlyle’s 
appreciation of Shakspere, though in the main 
correct, was scarcely wide enough. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 
Nuremberg. By H. W. Longfellow. Illus- 
trated with Twenty-Eight Photogravures by 
the Gebbie & Husson Co. Illuminated and 
arranged by Mary E. and Amy Comegys. 
(Sampson Low.) This is a handsome drawing- 
room book, evidently of American origin, 
which is so bound as to open well, but not to 
remain open. Of all poets, Longfellow—who 
once himself collected poems about places— 
most readily lends himself to this kind of 
pictorial illustration; and it would almost seem 
as if his ‘‘ Nuremberg” had been written for 
the very purpose. The method of illustration 
adopted, if not highly artistic, is at least 
adequate. The subjects consist of photo- 
graphic views, and portraits of such worthies 
as Albrecht Diirer, Hans Sachs, &c. The 
illuminated initials, taken from MSS. und early 
printed books, are beautifully reproduced in 
colours. 


Shakspere’s Songs and Sonnets. Illustrated by 
Sir John Gilbert. (Sampson Low.) This isa 
reproduction, on a smaller scale, of a work 
issued twenty-six years ago. The artist’s un- 
doubted powers—his bold drawing, rich colour, 
and manifest enjoyment of a crowded scene— 
are here to be seen at their best. Itis difficult 
to believe that some of Shakspere’s songs, 
such as ‘* What shall he have that killed the 
deer ?”? and ‘‘ Let me the cannakin clink,” will 
ever be more effectively illustrated. The 
chromolithographs are printed by Messrs. 
Vincent Brooks, Day, & Son. 


WE have received, from Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, Jack the Giant Killer—the illus- 
trations, and all the quaint text besides, by the 
late Kichard, or, as he was affectionately known 
to all the world, ‘‘Dicky’”’ Doyle. These 
illustrations are printed in colours. They were 
the work of the artist in very early youth; yet 
they are practically of his maturity in art, for 
‘*‘Dicky”’ Doyle’s figure-drawing hardly became 
with time more Academic or more strictly cor- 
rect, while in his early youth he had already— 
what he kept, indeed, to his old age—a bound- 
less fertility of invention, and singular intensity 
as well as grace of expression. Now, Jack the 
Giant Killer does not give, we will allow, the 
full opportunity for grace; but for humorous 
terror how rich is the opportunity, and with what 
delight and unction is it seized! The little 
book is absolutely full of ‘‘ go”; and so cheery, 
albeit in certain of its pages so gruesome, a 
guest will be very popular at many a hearth 
this next Christmas time, we feel assured, 


THE 1888 volume of the Magazine of Art, 
which we have just received from Messrs. 
Cassell, is an immense advance upon any of its 
predecessors, but more especially is it an 
advance upon the magazine as it existed just 
before the editorship of Mr. Spielmann. Mr. 
Henley, in more remote days, had, at all 
events, been careful to supply it with literature 
good in its own way, if not always exactly 
appropriate ; and the illustrations, or, at all 
events, the methods of them, have always been 
good. But during the interregnum—the dreary 
period after Mr. Henley had abdicated, and 
before Mr. Spielmann reigned in his stead—the 
Magazineof Art absolutely tottered. Alike for 








the literary man and the artistic person it lost 
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interest. Let us hope that somewhere in the 
provinces and the second-rate suburbs—some- 
where, perhaps, where they admire Mr. Rider 
Haggard as a novelist and Mr. Gustave Doré 
as a painter—it still found a home, amid 
congenial company. But from the very 
begining of the present year the change has 
been complete. Even the _ illustrations—to 
whose excellence we have already bore wit- 
ness—have improved. You can never do very 
much with ‘‘ processes,” but some of the wood- 
cuts are really quite amazing. Again, the 
editor has obtained a complete hold upon the 
artistic movement of the day. Instead of being 
a review of recondite subjects, the magazine 
has become, if that Irishism may be permitted 
us, a ‘monthly journal” of art. This is not 
an unmixed advantage, evidently, yet it is an 
advantage on the whole. Important artistic 
questions—exhibitions, leading artists, &¢c.— 
are treated by accomplished writers, whom the 
better portion of the public has agreed to 
accept; and, for the gratification of a public of 
a lower kind, there is trotted out occasionally— 
nay, there is trotted out a little too often— 
the utterance of the popular artist, whois not a 
writer at all. It is in this matter that Mr. 
Spielmann must be good enough to restrain 
himself. An artist like Mr. Watts, or like Sir 
James Linton, has indeed thoughts which one 
is interested in listening to. But painters, 
generally speaking, have not thoughts, but only 
opinions. And Mr. Spielmann must not en- 
courage the commoner part of the public in the 
delusion that the bungling efforts of the painter 
in an art not his—the art of writing—can, 
except upon the rarest occasions, by any 
possibility, have value. We have attacked Mr. 
Spielmann thus cheerfully and boldly in what 
is well-nigh the only weak point of his editorial 
armour. To his general success—a success 
artistic on the whole as well as popular—we as 
gladly bear witness. 








THE FORTNUM COLLECTION AND 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Ir will interest those who have at heart the 
progress of art and archaeology in our 
universities to learn that Mr. C. Drury E. 
Fortnum has made a free gift of the greater 
part of his magnificent collection to the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, where it had 
already been deposited for some time on loan, 

This munificent act—the liberality of which 
is enhanced by the fact that Mr, Fortnum is not 
himself an Oxford man—has placed at the 
disposal of the university for purposes of 
teaching and study many objects of almost 
priceless value in their relation to the history 
of art. The collection itself was formed with 
the distinct object of illustrating the whole 
course of civilised arts from the earliest times 
to the latest eddies of the Renaissance, and has 
thus a special educational utility. Various 
portions of it will be familiar to connoisseurs 
as having been exhibited on different occasions 
at the South Kensington Museum, the 
Burlington Club, and, in the case of a 
part of the Italian reliefs and bronzes, at the 
Royal Academy during last winter. 

Among the objects of classical interest 
contained in the collection, the noble terra- 
cotta head, by some attributed to Skopas him- 
self, and certainly belonging to his school, will 
be remembered by those who visited the recent 
exhibition of Greek terra-cottasand ceramics 
at the Burlington Club, where it stood out 
‘*velut inter ignes Luna minores,” The series 
is especially rich in the Italian department ; 
and here, too, are two striking terra-cotta busts. 
One of them is a bearded head, which at 
Florence, at least, has been. generally accepted 
as from the hand of Cellini; the other, by 
Pollajuolo, is the original of the well-known 





marble bust of Lorenzo di Medici, the lower 
part of the face being evidently taken from his 
head after death. The sculptures and reliefs, 
in various materials, include representative 
works of the schools of Orcagna, Mino da 
Fiesole, Benedetto da Majano, Rossellino, and 
others. Two reliefs—one in marble, the other 
in pietra serena—are ascribed to Desiderio da 
Settignano; and there is one of the terra: cotta 
originals of Pierino da Vinci’s tragic group 
representing Ugolino in the Torre del Fame. 

The series of majolica includes selected 
specimens, many of them signed works, from all 
the principal Italian fabrics, Hispano-Moresque, 
Rhodian and Persian wares, a fine Palissy 
plateau, and other interesting French pieces, 
and must be regarded as in the highest degree 
representative. Among the more important 
works of the class are a tabernacle and part of 
an altar-piece by Andrea della Robbia. 

The bronzes begin with figures illustrative of 
Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, and Graeco-Roman 
art; several of which, including the important 
figure of Venus from Stratoniké in Caria, were 
for a time exhibited at South Kensington. 
The Italian series is exceedingly rich, and 
supplies some noteworthy examples of the styles 
of Ghiberti, Cellini, Ammanati, Giovanni da 
Bologna, and others; while among the 
plaquettes, in which the collection is especially 
strong, is probably the finest existing group of 
the works of Moderno, who carried this branch 
of art to its highest perfection, and surpassed, 
in the opinion of competent judges, even the 
handiwork of Benvenuto Cellini. 

There is reason to believe that Mr. Fort- 
num’s munificent intentions extend far beyond 
his present gift, and that he is disposed 
eventually to bequeath to the university the 
remaining part of his great collection which 
still adorns his house at Stanmore, together 
with a sustentation fund in connexion with the 
museum, The move made at Oxford during 
the last few years on behalf of the study of 
art and archaeology has thus already borne 
good fruit; and there is every hope that the 
efforts now set on foot to secure the eventual 
unification of the art collections and antiquities 
of the university in a central museum, to be 
formed by extending the present galleries, will 
in process of time be carried to a successful 
end. The wise liberality of Mr. Fortnum will 
certainly act as both an encouragement and an 
incentive, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue Cambridge University Press has in 
preparation The Literary Remains of Albrecht 
Diirer, by Mr. W. M. Conway, late professor of 
art at University College, Liverpool. The 
volume will contain transcripts from the 
British Museum MSS., with notes upon them, 
by Lina Eckenstein, and will also be illustrated. 


Ture twenty-seventh winter exhibition of 
sketches and studies by members of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours will be 
opened on Monday next, at their gallery in 
Pall Mall East ; the private view is fixed for 
to-day. On Monday, also, Messrs. Arthur 
Tooth & Sons will have on view, in the Hay- 
market, a collection of pictures and studies 
recently made in Spain by Mr. Richard Beavis, 
entitled ‘‘Land of the Cid.” We may further 
mention that Messrs. Rud. Ibach Sohn have 
now on exhibition, in Oxford Street, Prof. 
Beckmann’s historical painting of ‘‘ Richard 
Wagner in his Home, Wahnfried.” 


Since the restoration of the church of St. 
Giles’s, Edinburgh, by the late Lord Provost 
William Chambers, much has been done to 
beautify and enrich the interior of the struc- 
ture. We may, in particular, refer to the 
powerful stained glass by Cottier, with which 





— 


the great west window has been filled, by the 
gift of Mr. Hamilton Bruce ; and to the smaller, 
but very excellent, window by Messrs. William 
Morris & Co., presented by the family of the 
late Lord Curriehill, in memory of that judge, 
More recently au exceedingly rich and elaborate 
memorial to “ the great Marquis of Mont- 
rose,”’ has been erected by members of the clan 
of Graham. It takes the form of an altar-tomb, 
in the Renaissance style of our Jacobean period, 
designed by Dr. Rowand Anderson, the architect 
of the new Medical Schools, that finest of the 
recent buildings of Edinburgh. The marble 
recumbent figure of the marquis, sword in hand, 
and clad in armour, is from the chisel of Mr, 
J. M. Rhind ; and the windows of the Montrose 
aisle are to be filled with glass, blazoning the 
arms of the Grahams and related houses. The 
latest decoration that has been introduced into 
the church is a bronze tablet, designed by Mr. 
Frederick Shields, which has been erected by 
the 92nd Highlanders, in memory of their com- 
rades who fell in Afghanistan and in South 
Africa. This was described in the ACADEMY 
of November 17, 


THE annual Vorlegebliitter, which archaeolo- 
gists have got accustomed to look for from 
Vienna at this time of the year, will shortly be 
ready. The new series will be specially interest- 
ing, from its giving us in a convenient and 
accurate form the best of those archaic Greek 
vases which bear the names of the painters or 
potters from whose establishments they issued. 
This series of signed vases comes down to and 
includes the work of Exekias. From the 
specimens we have seen, Prof. Benndorf is to be 
again congratulated on his successful manage- 
ment of the Vorlegebliitter. 


Messrs. HILDESHEIMER & FAULKNER have 
sent us what they modestly describe as 4 
‘*small parcel”? of their Christmas Cards, &c. 
Included in the parcel are a number of Illus- 
trated Books and Booklets—in which Mr. Fred. 
Weatherly is conspicuous as the poet laureate 
of the nursery, and in which the coloured pic- 
tures are exceedingly soft in tone; and also 
some Photographic Opal Souvenirs, which we do 
much admire. Ofthe Christmas and New Year 
Cards, we would specially mention what seem 
to be novelties—the tinted shells, the leaves 
and flowers with irregular borders, and those 
embossed in gold and silver and tinsel. Among 
the most successful designers are Alice Havers, 
B. D. Sigmund, and Ernest Wilson. All are 
beautifully printed and got up, though we 
observe that the work is done in Germany. 

THE Christmas number of the Pictcrial World 
consists entirely of one of Mr, B. L. Farjeon’s 
weird stories of murder and sleep-walking, 
rather poorly illustrated. There are two 
coloured plates, of which the larger is a fine 
example of chromo-lithography. 








THE STAGE. 


“ THE WIDOW WINSOME.” 


A coop deal of interest was aroused in theatri- 
cal society by the announcement of the per- 
formance, on Tuesday afternoon, of a new 
eighteenth-century comedy by Mr. Calmour ; 
but the piece itself was not found to be charged 
with any great measure of vitality. It may, or 
may not, succeed to “Betsy” in Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s evening bill. Should it do so, it will owe 
something no doubt to Mr. Calmour’s ingenuity, 
but more to the undoubtedly strong cast with 
which it was on Tuesday provided. ‘The 
Widow Winsome” encounters, to begin with, 
@ very serious difficulty, and lays itself open 
almost needlessly to criticism by reason of the 
writer’s choice of period. It is hard enough 
to endow with reality the dramatis personae of 
our own day ; but it is infinitely harder to give 
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us the result of creation, observation, and a 
fine analysis of human feeling, when every 
phrase in which these things have to be con- 
veyed must engage the author in the business 
of correctness to the epoch he essays to depict. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Calmour does not 
appear to have troubled himself very greatly to 
catch the tone or language of the time. His 
personages—or one or two of them—are pro- 
vided with a moderate supply of eighteenth- 
century oaths, and the matron of presumably 
five-and-thirty addresses the young spinster 
of one or two-and-twenty as ‘‘child,” and 
the young spinster protests where she would 
now declare. But there the thing ends. The 
language, apart from these things, is a little 
mixed. It shows no traces of profound literary 
study. Again, it is but rarely that the dialogue 
is witty. Nor can it be asserted that the 
characters display freshness of conception, or 
much novelty of treatment. Here, however, 
we may lay claim to have exhausted the faults 
of the piece with not very malicious comment. 
Now, as regards its merits. The mechanism of 
the play is, on the whole, of sufficient ingenuity ; 
and the piece has that very first of requisites for 
holding the attention of an English audience 
—an abundance and a continuity of action. 
At the bottom of the mischief of the piece is 
the jealous, and sour, and exacting woman, 
who does not scruple to Jie in order to divide 
two lovers. Sheis a Lady Sneerwel! in more 
dangerous movement. Then there is an irate 
father—a Sir Anthony Absolute in a fresh 
situation—who forbids his daughter to marry 
a young gentleman who, though he can flirt 
with many, has a heart but for her. There is 
the bold, but not immaculate, hero; a timid 
loverin the second rank; a funny serving man, 
and a sympathetic maid ; a half-witted gentle- 
man, whose nervous system has been a prey to 
the evil-minded woman; chief of all, an impul- 
sive and impassioned heroine. Very admirably 
weremostof thesecharacters impersonated. Miss 
Gertrude Kingston, gifted with a fine lack of 
sympathetic attractiveness, andacertain measure 
of force, satisfied as Lady Priscilla Goshawke. 
She knew her business, and did it. Miss Laura 
Linden gave interest (and womanliness) to the 
sympathetic maid. Miss Kate Rorke—seldom 
seen to more advantage than in first representa- 
tions—was graceful and serviceable at all times, 
and impassioned at need. She can be intense 
with dignity. Mr. H. B. Conway, as this 
heroine’s lover, was graceful and gallant, 
picturesque and sincere. Mr. Maude, as his 
triend, wasinteresting. The three other gentle- 
men of importance were Mr. William Farren, 
Mr. Fred Thorne, and Mr. George Giddens. 
What Mr. Farren has done aforetime in the true 
eighteenth-century comedy, he repeated, so far 
as the occasion sanctioned it, in this piece. 
Mr. Fred Thorne was really very laughable 
indeed: never exaggerating; continually effec- 
tive. Perhaps it was hardly Mr. Giddens’s 
fault if, in representing a worthy man of 
enfeebled parts, he struck only one note—a note 
of gentle pathos. There was but that note to 
strike. His play with his flute suggested a 
little the hunchback’s attitude to his violin in 
that most pathetic and most musical of the 
poetic dramas of Coppée—Ze Luthier de 
Crémone. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Iv is rather unfortunate that the manage- 
ment of Mr. Lart at the Globe Theatre comes 
to an end just this side of Christmas. For ‘‘ The 
Monk’s Room”—although somewhat unrelieved 
as regards true humour—is a piece that gains 
upon acquaintance, Its serious passages rise 
Quite above the commonplace. They have 
dignity and they have feeling. And then, as 


play is acted with uncommon force and skill. 
We do not deliberately consider that Miss Alma 
Murray has a part so rich in opportunities as 
she found in Mr. Mark Ambient’s Christina ; 
but she has at least a réle which gains by the 
discretion and the delicacy of her art. Mr. 
Vezin is as disagreeable as he could wish to be ; 
and nothing is more immediately comprehen- 
sible than the regret with which the adorer of 
the sacred beetle learns that he is to share his 
bedroom—in itself a curious circumstance, by- 
the-bye; but the mansion was evidently built 


fashion. Mr. Willard remains as incisive and 
forcible as at the first. Never has he held with 
a firmer grip the character with which he is 
invited to identify himself. And Mr. Ivan 
Watson plays his one good scene with singular 
completeness and good purpose. And Miss 
Marion Lea—albeit a little wanting, the second 
time we saw her, in sheer wickedness of mind 
—makes an unmistakeable mark in the very 
striking prologue. The town must soon hear 
of her in some other character at least as 
important. 


QUITE a new programme at the Strand will 
offer to the regular playgoer something that 
must be of interest. There are two new pieces. 
One of them is ‘‘ A Highland Legacy,” by Mr. 
Brandon Thomas. It is adroitly constructed 
and well written—has some humour in it, and 
a very little pathos. The author acts the chief 
character with excellent discretion. He makes 
more of it than it was possible to make out of 
that part of Sweet Lavender’s father, at Terry’s 
Theatre, in which Mr. Thomas was last seen. 
Discreet, indeed, he wasin that; but in his own 
piece he was distinctly effective. The second 
thing at the Strand is Mr. G. P. Hawtrey’s 
‘* Atalanta,” a burlesque of the classic story. 
Mr. W. F. Hawtrey acts in it with singular 
smoothness and neatness, unction and good 
humour. Mr. Squire is very dry, and Mr. 
Wyatt very jolly. The chief ladies are, we 
suppose, Miss Alma Stanley and Miss Marie 
Linden. Miss Stanley is Aphrodite—an 
Aphrodite abundant and luxurious, Miss 
Linden—who makes people laugh once or 
twice by a clever imitation of Miss Mary 
Anderson—shows at all points how well she 
knows her business, how practised and valuable 
a member of a company she is, And in the 
maddest business of burlesque it is never 
possible to forget that Miss Linden is a lady. 
And that is a recommendation still. The only 
other artist who seems to require separate 
notice is Miss Nellie Bennett—acharming person, 
with a pretty sense of humour. Some of the 
dresses are quite classical, and some are not at 
all so. All are effective, thanks in chief to 
Mr. Lewis Wingfield. The burlesque is smartly 
written. The puns are as farfetched as they 
ought to be; and many an allusion in the piece 
reminds us that Mr. Hawtrey knows what is 
going on in the world. 


AT a dramatic entertainment given at St. 
George’s Hall on Tuesday in last week, the 
Drawing Room Comedy Company of Messrs, 
Poel and Berlyn performed three short pieces, 
The company, it may be remembered, often 
includes, for the time being, favourite artists 
who have engagements at regular theatres. 
Of such, of course, is Miss Rose Norreys, who, 
at short notice, played, with her keen dramatic 
instinct, the bright little part in ‘‘ The Mouse 
Trap,’’ which had previously been played by 
Miss Filipi and Miss Dickens. Of such, too, 
is Miss Beatrice Lamb, a young actress 
of dignity and directness of method, who, 
though she lacked variety of tone in 
‘*Chiromancy,” was good in ‘‘ Mrs, Weakly’s 
Difficulty,” and better still in a recitation 
which she gave in the unexpected absence of 
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American actress, who has come to London 
with capital credentials, and who must be seen 
before long on a more important occasion— 
impressed one favourably as the young widow 
in the first piece played. Mr. Poel was genial 
and funny, Mr. Ernest Wright quite adequate, 
and Mr. Hinton Grove unquestionably quaint. 
Hans Wessely—an excellent Hungarian 
violinist—showed his art in a reverie of Vieux- 
temps and in dances by Brahms. There was a 
smarter audience than is generally wont to be 
gathered in the cavernous recesses of St. George’s 


By the death of M. Gondinet, which occurred 
last week, while he was but middle-aged, 
France loses one of the brightest, though un- 
doubtedly one of the most farcical, of her 
dramatists—a man of happy humour and great 
fertility of invention, and one quite as popular 
persounlly as he was as a writer of extravagant 
comedy. ‘‘Gavaut,” ‘‘ Minard et Compagnie,” 
‘Les Plus Heureux des Trois,’’ and, last of all, 
‘‘Le Parisien,” are among the most talked 
about of his plays. It is said, doubtless with 
truth, that while M. Gondinet’s own successes 
in literature or stagecraft have been fully 
recognised, it is little known how much he has 
paved the way to the stage for many a work of 
one or other of his less celebrated comrades. 


MUSIC, 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Str CHARLES HALLé introduced at his last 
series of chamber concerts a Quintet for piano 
and strings (Op. 81), by Dvorik, which proved 
to be a work of great freshness and originality. 
It was played last Saturday afternoon for the 
first time at the Popular Concerts, with Sir 
Charles at the pianoforte, and was evidently 
much enjoyed by the audience. The second 
movement (Dumka) is beautiful, but certainly 
too long. This is, however, the only com- 
plaint that can be raised against this composi- 
tion, which will form a valuable addition to 
the already large répertoire of chamber music, 
Sir Charles and Lady Hallé, and Messrs, Ries, 
Straus, and Piatti, gave an admirable read- 
ing of the work. The rest of the programme 
does not call for special comment. Mdme, 
Bertha Moore, the vocalist, gave a pleasing 
rendering of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘ Orpheus 
with his Lute.” 

At the Monday evening concert, Brahms’ 
New Gipsy Songs (Op. 103) were given for the 
first time in this country. This new work 
has properly been described as a sequel to 
the two sets of ‘‘ Liebeslieder-Walzer,”’ which 
have become so popular. The eleven songs 
of which it consists are all extremely grace- 
ful and charming. The “gipsy” features 
consist principally of irregular rhythms, the 
employment throughout of 2-4 time, and 
imitation in the pianoforte accompaniment of 
the czimbalon, the national instrument of 
Hungary. No change of time may suggest 
monotony, but the constant changes o/ rate and 
rhythm give plenty of variety. We predict for 
these songs a success as great as that obtained 
by the ‘‘ Liebeslieder.” The performance by Mrs, 
Henschel, Miss Lena Little, Messrs. Shakespeare 
and Henschel, with Miss Fanny Davies at the 
pianoforte, was extremely good. The audience 
tried to encore some of the numbers; but Mr. 
Chappell’s artists, who appear to have turned 
over a new leaf, did not give way. They were, 
however, re-called several times at the close. 
Miss Davies played the catchy accompani- 
ments with much taste and judgment. The 
programme commenced with Schubert’s D 
minor Quartet for strings, ani Signor Piatti 
played Max Bruch’s Kol Nidici. The last 
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piece was a pianoforte solo-—Chopin’s Scherzo 





